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SOME RED RIVER FUR-TRADE ACTIVITIES’ 


With the defeat of France in North America in 1763, the 
French fur-trading posts in the Red River and Saskatchewan 
valleys became idle. The continual stream of furs flowing 
through the trading houses of Montreal and Quebec ceased. 
About the year 1766 numerous Canadian traders, — Scotch, 
French, and half-breed, — motivated by the spirit of industry 
and adventure, made their way into the West following the old 
French trails. In less than a decade they had pushed their 
enterprises far beyond the French limits. Until 1784 the bulk 
of the inland fur traffic was in the hands of these independent 
traders. Unfortunately, the French license system of trading 
was put aside as incongruous with the principles of free trade. 
There were no legal restraints. The consequence was a cut- 
throat system of competition, with all kinds of disorder and 
crime. Fraud, chicanery, and every concomitant evil were 
practiced to get the Indian barter. Spirituous liquors were 
freely and indiscriminately used. In spite of this state of 
affairs the unrestricted trade acquired great proportions and 
seriously encroached upon the profits of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This company, by virtue of a charter granted by 
Charles II in 1670, claimed the “ sole trade and commerce ” 
over the territory bordering on Hudson Bay and Strait and 
all the country watered by the streams flowing into the bay. 
The Canadian adventurers had so advantageously located 
themselves in the “upland” country and on the sources of 
the rivers which led to the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company that the company’s trade “ was in a great measure 
cut off from its usual channel.” Before the petty traders and 
trappers penetrated the northern regions the Indians were 


1A paper read on January 14, 1924, at the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. 
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accustomed annually to go down to the company’s factories 
on the immediate confines of the great bay and exchange their 
furs and peltries. But after the arrival of the Canadian there 
was no longer occasion for them to make these long, toilsome, 
and perilous journeys, for they were now well supplied at 
their very doors with the things they wanted. * 

To such an extent was the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur 
traffic intercepted that its officials in 1773, as a counter meas- 
ure, extended its operations into the interior. Samuel Hearne 
in 1774 established Cumberland House on the eastern shore 
of Sturgeon Lake within five hundred yards of a Montreal 
trading post. From this period to early in the nineteenth 
century the company continued to follow the “ Canadians to 
their different establishments, ” building rival forts and laying 
plans to supplant their opponents, whom they regarded with 
open contempt and stigmatized as “ pedlars, thieves, and inter- 
lopers.” * The movement to expel these intruders and a 
smallpox epidemic which raged in the Indian country during 
the years of 1781 and 1782 led to the formation of a most 
formidable combination against the company. In the winter 
of 1783-84 most of the individual traders and a number of 
Montreal merchants who long had been pursuing similar inter- 
ests united under the leadership of Benjamin and Joseph 


2 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
Together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, 
Appendix and Index, 387 (British Parliamentary Papers, Commons, 1857, 
2 session, vol. 15); Edward Umfreville, The Present State of Hudson’s 
Bay, Containing a Full Description of that Settlement, and the Adjacent 
Country; and Likewise of the Fur Trade, 56, 70, 100-102, 204-207 (London, 
1790). The author of the latter volume was employed in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for eleven years, from 1771 to 1782. The 
charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company is printed in E. H. Oliver, ed., 
The Canadian North-west; Its Early Development and Legislative Records, 
I: 135-153 (Canadian Archives, Publications, no. 9 — Ottawa, 1914). 

8’ Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal, on the River St. 
Laurence, through the Continent of North America, to the Frozen and 
Pacific Oceans; in the Years 1789 and 1793, ix (Philadelphia, 1802) ; 
Umfreville, Present State of Hudson’s Bay, 73. 
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Frobisher and Simon McTavish. The partnership was called 
the Northwest Company. A few dissatisfied traders and mer- 
chants formed a rival company in 1785. After two years of 
bitter and ruinous competition the two concerns merged under 
the name of the Northwest Company. This was not an incor- 
porated company with exclusive privileges, but it claimed 
rights by reason of discoveries and priority in trade. The new 
organization grew very rapidly and it was not long before it 
had established fur routes across the continent extending from 
Montreal! by way of the Great Lakes to the Pacific coast and 
also penetrating well into the northern regions. From 1795 
to 1804 there was a halt in its phenomenal growth. Owing 
to cupidity and disaffection within its ranks, a faction split 
off and organized the X. Y. Company. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie was the leading spirit of this concern. Again dia- 
bolical rivalry existed. There was bloodshed and great loss 
of property. At one time it seemed that the two contending 
parties would completely destroy each other. This, however, 
was avoided after the death of Simon McTavish in July, 
1804. In less than four months after his death, there was 
a reconciliation, and again the Northwest Company was pre- 
dominant in the West. * 

The consolidation of the two opposing companies led to a 
greater development of trade. With almost inconceivable 
rapidity the Northwesters regained their former vigor. Plans 
were perfected to meet the opposition of the Hudson’s Bay 
traders, who as early as 1793 pushed into the valleys of the 
Assiniboine and Red rivers. The Red River Valley in the 

* Elliott Coues, New Light on the Early History of the Greater North- 
west, 1: 255 n. (New York, 1897). 

5 John McDonell Journal, August 26, 1793. A manuscript copy of this 
unsigned journal is in the Masson Collection in the library of McGill 
University at Montreal; photostats of the copy are in the possession of 
the Minnesota Historical Society (see ante, p. 306). The dates usually 
accepted by authorities for the penetration of the Hudson’s Bay Company 


into the valleys of the Saskatchewan and Assiniboine rivers are 1793 and 
1805 respectively. 
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next several years was the center of the fighting ground for 
the two great rivals. The first phase of the competition was 
decidedly in favor of the Montreal traders. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company labored under several disadvantages, mainly 
financial. * 

In spite of the keen opposition from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the private trader the net gains of the North- 
west Company increased greatly in magnitude." The apogee 
of its success, however, was reached in 1811. The circum- 
stance which turned the tide of fortune for the Northwesters 
came in the form of a scheme to colonize the interior of 
British North America. The promoter of the project was 
Thomas Douglas, fifth Earl of Selkirk, who had already 
founded colonies on Prince Edward Island and at Baldoon 
in western Ontario. His much misrepresented purpose was 
to establish a settlement on the banks of the Red River for 
the unsuccessful Scotch and Irish peasantry, who were living 
in a most miserable state. After several unsuccessful attempts 
to interest the British government he turned his attention to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. First he intrenched himself in 
the company by becoming its principal stockholder. There- 
upon in 1811, despite spirited opposition, he purchased 116,000 

® Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
428; Beckles Willson, The Great Company, 2:123-129 (London, 1900). In 
1809 the Hudson’s Bay Company petitioned the chancellor of the exchequer 
for temporary assistance. After a careful consideration of the request 
the committee of the Privy Council for trade decided in the negative. 
The only consideration received by the corporation was permission to 
store furs free of duty for twelve months. 

TIn 1805 the “first” free traders made their appearance in the Red 
River Valley. These men were hunters, trappers, and voyageurs of the 
X. Y. Company who were discharged in the country upon the coalition 
of that organization with the Northwesters. Instead of returning to 
Canada they engaged independently in the fur traffic and centered their 
activities around the Pembina River. Alexander Henry, the younger, the 
principal Northwest Company trader at Pembina in 1805, complains that 
they were “as great a nuisance . . . as their former employers.” 
He says that it was his policy “never to give a man his freedom in 
this country on any conditions whatever,” and that he had “always 
found the benefit of such procedure.” Coues, New Light, 1: 260. 
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square miles of territory south and west of Lake Winnipeg. 
This was the vital region of the fur traffic.* Lord Selkirk 
without delay proceeded to carry out his scheme for the pro- 
posed colony. 

In the autumn of 1812 a small detachment of immigrants 
arrived on the banks of the Red River near its junction with 
the Assiniboine. Throughout the succeeding decade several 
more contingents came. The settlement of the West holds 
few tales more vivid and tragic than that of the Red River. 
The colony was planted directly across the path of the North- 
west Company. From the beginning the company left no 
“means untried to thwart” this encroachment. It was con- 
vinced that the scheme of colonization was nothing more than 
a strategic move of the Hudson’s Bay Company to obstruct 
its fur routes into the West and deprive it of its lucrative 
trading posts. It determined that the settlement should not 
succeed. An insidious struggle ensued between the two com- 
panies, the brunt of the depredations falling upon the innocent 
colonists. The climax was reached in 1816, when a murderous 
attack was made upon the colony by the Indians and half- 
breeds, the obsequious allies of the Northwest Company. Some 
twenty settlers were killed, including the governor. In 1817 
and 1818 the imperial government intervened. Mutual restitu- 
tion was made as far as possible and the sanguinary conflict 
stopped. Bitter antipathy, however, continued until 1821, when 
the two companies united and were reorganized under the name 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The propitious coalition not 
only concentrated fur-trade activity but also made for the 
peace and prosperity of the incipient settlement. ° 


8 A Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries of North America, 
since the Connexion of the Right Hon. the Earl of Selkirk with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and His Attempt to Establish a Colony on the 
Red River, 3-5, appendix 1 (London, 1817). 

® Narrative of Occurrences in the Indian Countries, 9, 15, appendix 13; 
Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 395, 419, 
428. 
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The Hudson’s Bay Company in its grant of Assiniboia 
to Lord Selkirk in 1811 expressly reserved to itself two im- 
portant prerogatives over the district, namely, “all rights of 
jurisdiction whatsoever granted to said Company by their 
Charter ” and the complete monopoly of “ trade and traffick. ” 
It was specifically stipulated that neither Selkirk nor his heirs 
nor his settlers should “carry on or establish or attempt to 
carry on or establish . . . any trade or traffick, in or re- 
lating to any kind of furs or peltry.” These reservations 
constitute the company’s first effort to safeguard itself against 
encroachments of the Red River inhabitants. During the first 
eight or ten years of the settlement’s existence there was 
scarcely any attempt on the part of the colonists to infringe 
upon these restrictions, as the problems of colonization were 
paramount. It the three subsequent decades, however, colo- 
nization and the fur trade came into direct collision. The old 
Hudson’s Bay Company directorate had accepted Selkirk’s 
scheme of settlement only with great reluctance. The officials 
were thoroughly convinced that the purposes of colonization 
and the interests of the fur trade were incompatible. Owing, 
however, to the predominant influence of Lork Selkirk and 
to the current opposition of the Northwest Company, fur-trade 
activities were subordinated to colonization. Upon the death 
of Lord Selkirk in 1820 and the fusion of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Northwest companies in 1821 “ the interests of fur-trade 
once more predominated. ” *° 

During 1821 and 1822 the population of Red River doubled. 
This resulted directly from the reorganization of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Hundreds of its employees — English, 
Scotch, French-Canadian, and half-breed — were discharged 
from its service; others positively refused continued connec- 
tion with a corporation under a title which they fairly 
despised. For the most part these traders, trappers, and 

10 Oliver, The Canadian North-west, 1: 156, 160; Chester Martin, Lord 


Selkirk’s Work in Canada, 34, 169-171 (Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies, vol. 7 — Oxford, 1916). 
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voyageurs did not return to Canada. Some crossed over into 
the United States and became a valuable asset to the American 
Fur Company ; others, together with a few Americans, in 1822 
organized the Columbia Fur Company, whose chief establish- 
ment was strategically located on Lake Traverse. The 
majority, however, were content to take up permanent abode 
in or about Red River. Many of them intermarried with the 
Indians and a large half-breed population grew up. The 
importance of this new influx of settlers in the colony cannot 
be overestimated. These men, by nature a hunting and trap- 
ping people, found it extremely difficult to desist completely 
from participation in the fur traffic and to pursue the more 
domestic duties of permanent civilization. Out of these came 
the independent traders and merchants, and as early as 1822 
several of them had already got into the field. Supplied with 
food, clothing, ammunition, and sundry other articles, they 
slipped out into the prairies and bartered with the Indians 
for furs. And, too, it was not long before they had built up 
a sub rosa trade across the border with the American fur- 
traders, with whom they had first come in contact on their 
biennial buffalo hunts into United States territory. When the 
local officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company became aware of 
this traffic, which they termed illicit, methods for its suppres- 
sion were immediately adopted. Forty-nine of the leading 
inhabitants of the colony, twenty-five of whom were 
De Meurons or Swiss and the remainder Highlanders and 
Norwegians, were persuaded to sign an agreement binding 
the settlement not to “ engage in the sale of spirituous liquors 
or the fur trade.” ** This agreement was never effective. 

11 William H. Keating. Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of 
St. Peters River, 1: 445 (London, 1825); Donald Gunn and Charles R. 
Tuttle, History of Manitoba from the Earliest Settlement to 1835, 224 
(Ottawa, 1880) ; George A. Belcourt, “ Department of Hudson’s Bay,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 221 (St. Paul, 1872) ; Oliver, Canadian 
North-west, 1: 226, 240-243. 


12George Bryce, The Old Settlers of Red River, 6 (Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, Transactions, no. 19 — Winnipeg, 1885). 
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The half-breeds maintained that they, as half-breeds, were in 
no sense bound to forfeit a natural right. 

Even before 1822 the company began to concern itself with 
the approach of the Americans. As early as 1816 the 
American Fur Company established a trading post at Red 
Lake; it already had fur houses at Sandy Lake and on the 
St. Peter’s River, now called the Minnesota; and in 1822 
three more important posts were occupied between Rainy Lake 
and the Lake of the Woods. * 

The illicit Red River fur-traffickers found their way into 
Minnesota by trails well traced. The Northwest Company 
had extended its enterprises to the Minnesota and Mississippi 
rivers, and in 1816 and 1817 the British trader, Colonel Robert 
Dickson, and his men were located on Lake Traverse at the 
head of the St. Peter’s River. Dickson was used to getting 
his goods and supplies from the Selkirk colony, bringing them 
up the Red River “in carts made for the purpose.”’ Usually 
four or five days were necessary for the journey. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company also carried its operations up the Red 
River into Minnesota. In the spring of 1818 the company 
sent Louis Bellain and two other agents to the American Fur 
Company settlement at Red Lake. They defiantly bartered 
goods and liquor with the Indians and made preparation for 
a winter outfit near the lake. * 

For an account of the De Meurons, see Alexander Ross, The Red River 
Settlement; Its Rise, Progress, and Present State, 40 (London, 1856). 

18 Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1: 212; Chester Martin, “ The Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Monopoly of the Fur Trade at the Red River Settle- 
ment, 1821-1850,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 
7:258 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914); and the following letters in the letter 
books, known as the Mackinac Register, of the agent of the American 
Fur Company at Mackinac: Ramsay Crooks and Robert Stuart to John 
Jacob Astor, July 21, 1817; Crooks to Astor, June 21, 1819, and November 
30, 1821; and Stuart to David Stone, May 109, 1823. The original letter 
books are in the Astor House at Mackinac; photostatic copies are in the 
possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


14“ Pike’s Explorations in Minnesota, 1805-6,” in Minnesota Historical 
Collections, 1: 397-300 (St. Paul, 1872); Niles’ Weekly Register, 14: 388 
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Commercial intercourse between the Red River settlers and 
the United States frontier settlements was started in 1820. 
In 1818 and 1819 grasshoppers completely destroyed the Red 
River grain crops. To secure a supply of seed grains, a body 
of settlers in the dead of winter went through the Minnesota 
wilds to Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi. The commodi- 
ties purchased, consisting of oats, peas, wheat, and a few 
chickens, were loaded on three Mackinac boats and transported 
up the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers and down the Bois 
des Sioux and Red rivers to the devastated colony.** This 
expedition is important, for it led to the establishment of a 
very extensive trade with the American frontiersmen. 

The earliest Selkirk colonists brought over cattle and sheep 
from Scotland, but these were either killed or lost during the 
troubles with the Northwest Company. About 1819 British 
traders passed a few head of cattle from St. Mary’s or Sault 
Ste. Marie through the United States Indian country to the 
settlement, but these did not meet all demands. Taking 
advantage of this opportunity for profitable trade, Alexis 
Bailly, an American half-breed trader, in 1821 drove a small 
herd of cattle to Red River and sold them, the inhabitants 
alleged, at exorbitant prices. In subsequent years a number 
of American stockmen bought up in Louisiana, Kentucky, and 
Missouri several droves of cattle and flocks of sheep and sold 
them in the colony at a goodly profit. *° 

Early in the spring of 1822 Alexander McDonell, governor 
of the Red River colony, John Pritchard, manager of the 


(August 1, 1818) ; Eustache Roussain to George Boyd, July 17, 18109, and 
Crooks and Stuart to Boyd, July 14, 1819, Mackinac Register. 

15 Henry H. Sibley, “Reminiscences; Historical and Personal,” in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 1:470 (St. Paul, 1872); Belcourt, in 
Minnesota Historical Collections, 1: 220. 

16 Keating, Narrative, 2:66; Sibley, in Minnesota Historical Collections, 
1: 469; Roussain to Boyd, July 17, 1819, and Crooks to Joseph Rolette, 
March 28, 1822, Mackinac Register. Frequent mention of cattle and sheep 
passing through Minnesota to Red River during the twenties is made by 
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Buffalo Wool Company, and James Bird, a Hudson’s Bay 
Company chief factor, requisitioned of a Mississippi River 
merchant “ sundry articles, ” the produce of the country, at the 
value of approximately forty-five hundred pounds. It seems 
quite likely that after several months of delay the order was 
filled and delivered at Fort Garry.** By these several trans- 
actions American trade influence gradually advanced toward 
the British frontier and a new market was opened up to the 
Red River hunters and trappers. 

Shortly after the death of Lord Selkirk the Hudson’s Bay 
Company officials in Rupert’s Land assumed a dictatorial atti- 
tude toward the struggling colony. It was feared that unless 
a “ drastic management ” was adopted, the settlement “ would 
‘ultimately ruin the trade.’’’ The company’s policy was 
always to keep the fur trade and the sale of goods and supplies 
exclusively under its control. Through chartered and licensed 
rights, it aimed to keep out all competitors, thereby making 
itself the sole market for the colony produce. ** But the open- 
ing of a Minnesota outlet proved a stimulus which saved 
the settlement from permanent inactivity. 

Throughout the twenties the Red River traffickers enjoyed 
freedom of trade, except during 1822 and 1823, when there 
Lawrence Taliaferro, Indian agent at Fort Snelling from 1819 to 1840, in 
his Journals. On at least one occasion Indians between St. Peter’s and 
the Selkirk colony fell upon such an expedition, killing or driving off both 
cattle and sheep. See E. T. Langham to General William Clark, August 
7, 1828, in the Taliaferro Papers. The Taliaferro Journals and Papers 
are in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 

17 Crooks to Maitlands Garden and Auldjo, March 28, 1822, Mackinac 
Register; Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1: 253. Alexander McDonell, John 
Pritchard, and a Mr. Logan, who is not mentioned in the Crooks letter, 
early in 1822 made application “to keep a store in the Colony for pro- 
viding articles for the use of the settlers.” The petition was referred 
to the Selkirk trustees. “On account of the new plan of obtaining 
articles from the Hudson’s Bay Company,” the concession was refused. 
The requisition for the goods and supplies from the United States had 
been made nearly a year before. 


18 Martin, Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada, 171; Report from the Select 
Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 383. 
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was an attempt to extend the company’s monopoly of trade 
over the colonists “even to the extent of forbidding them to 
buy horses, leather, or provisions from the Indians.” This 
endeavor, however, came to naught. Captain Andrew Bulger, 
the Red River governor in 1822 and 1823, protested to the 
Selkirk trustees, who regarded the affair with enough con- 
cern to call the attention of the Hudson’s Bay officials in 
London to it. At this the London directors caused the offen- 
sive restriction to be removed and wrote George Simpson, 
the governor of the company’s territories, that the late pro- 
ceedings in “the interest of the Fur Trade . . . were most 
unwarrantable as well as extremely imprudent and indis- 
creet.”” In the next year Simpson was further informed that 
the “ Governor and Committee of the Company in London 
would ‘ not suffer the fur trade to oppose or oppress the Set- 
tlement, and if it be attempted, the expence of redressing the 
evil must and will fall on the fur trade as in Justice it 
ought.’” ** From this date until the passing of the district 
of Assiniboia to the company in 1834, freedom of trade was 
more or less undisturbed. 

Naturally, after the transfer, when the company attempted 
to establish civil government over the colony and especially 
to enforce its chartered privileges of trade, it was found diffi- 
cult to conform the duty of legislator and administrator with 
the interests of the private trader. The very first act of the 
council on February 12, 1835, was the enactment of an im- 
politic tariff of seven and one-half per cent on the imports 
and exports of the settlement. The revenue collected was to 
be used in the payment of expenses incurred in the “ mainte- 
nance of tranquility ” and the enforcement of the “ laws, rules 
and regulations.’’ The main purpose of this tariff, although 
not so stated, was to enforce the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 

19H. G. Gunn, “The Fight for Free Trade in Rupert’s Land,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 4:76 (Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa, 1912); Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1: 240; Martin, Lord 
Selkirk’s Work in Canada, 172. 
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commercial creed. It struck directly at the petty trader and 
merchant, who now was engaged in a flourishing smuggling 
traffic to St. Louis and St. Peter’s and other American out- 
posts. A bitter outcry of dissatisfaction arose throughout 
Red River, particularly from the French half-breed element. 
Mass meetings were held before the gates of Fort Garry and 
the repugnant regulation was openly and systematically vio- 
lated. Finally, the leaders of the opposition petitioned 
Alexander Christie, the district governor, for its repeal. He 
advised them to pay the duty and “their request for exemp- 
tion would meet with favorable consideration.”’ With this 
promise the tax was paid, but the company said nothing more 
about exemption. In 1836, on the request of the London 
officers, the colonial council reduced the obnoxious tariff to 
five per cent and again in the next year to four per cent. It 
remained at this rate until Canada took over the territory in 
1870. *° 

During the first half of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s rule 
over the Red River there was constant friction between the 
independent traders of the settlement and the Fort Garry offi- 
cials. In spite of the company’s vigilance and obstructive 
trading measures, the free traders determined to continue 
their lucrative enterprises across the border; they would defy 
any attempt of the company to extend its monopoly. Quan- 
tities of furs — beaver, fisher, mink, marten, raccoon, and 
buffalo robes — and other native products were secretly car- 
ried over the boundary and exchanged for American produce. 
Usually the interlopers departed in the dark of night and 
avoided the accustomed trails so as to keep clear of the Fort 
Garry constabulary force. Pembina, on the American side, 
was the smugglers’ rendezvous. Merchandise secured from 
Galena or St. Paul was left at Pembina until there was an 
opportunity to smuggle it into the settlement. Of course, 

20 Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1:267; Gunn and Tuttle, Manitoba, 
286, 297; Gunn, in Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 
4:81. 
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the trade into Minnesota involved many risks and dangers. 
The trails to the Mississippi led through a wild waste of coun- 
try inhabited by numerous hostile Indian tribes. The American 
markets, nevertheless, were very attractive. Peltries and 
hides sold there at a much higher price than in the markets 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company.** The value of the Red River 
trade was as highly remunerative to the American settlements 
as it was to the Red River colony. Naturally, American mer- 
chants and traders encouraged and greatly aided “ the success 
of these illicit enterprises. ” 

Previous to 1829 the American Fur Company had estab- 
lished a fur-trading post at Pembina, only some seventy miles 
from Fort Garry.** In 1840 Joseph Rolette, the son of the 
famous upper Mississippi British Indian trader of the early 
nineteenth century, was put in charge of the company’s affairs 
in that region. So successful was he in competing with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and in sustaining the illegal fur 
traffic across the frontier that in 1843 he started a line of 
carts from Pembina to St. Paul. In the same year, however, 
the “ Yankee trader,” Norman W. Kittson, was made general 
manager of the American Fur Company’s operations in 
northern Minnesota, and Rolette became Kittson’s chief rep- 
resentative. ** During the ensuing decade a hotly contested 


21 Samuel Woods, Report of Major Wood[s], Relative to His Expedi- 
tion to Pembina Settlement, and the Condition of Affairs on the North- 
western Frontier of the Territory of Minnesota, 14 (31 Congress, I session, 
House Executive Documents, no. 51—serial 577). Prices paid for furs 
by the American Fur Company and by the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
compared in Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson's Bay 
Company, 283. 

22 A manuscript trader’s ledger kept at Lake Traverse from 1829 to 
1831, now among the Sibley Papers in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, contains an “Inventory of Goods sent to the Big Fork 
of Red River — Sept. 18th 1829.” 

23 Warren Upham and Mrs. Rose B. Dunlap, Minnesota Biographies, 
1655—1912, 654 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 14— St. Paul, 1912) ; 
J. Fletcher Williams, A History of the City of Saint Paul, and of the 
County of Ramsey, Minnesota, 48 (Minnesota Historical Collections, vol. 
4— St. Paul, 1876) ; Woods, Pembina Settlement, 18 (serial 577). 
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trade war waged along the British line. Red River private 
hunters and trappers increased rapidly in number and became 
more determined in their secret enterprises. Kittson and 
his employees stimulated considerably the constant ferment in 
the Red River settlement. The American influence is incal- 
culable. On March 2, 1846, Kittson wrote to Henry H. 
Sibley, partner and chief factor at St. Peter’s of Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr., and Company of St. Louis, “ We have created 
quite a censation in our favour in their colony, which is work- 
ing strongly against them,” meaning the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. ** Thus during the period from 1844 to 1849, 
numerous petitions signed by Red River half-breeds were 
sent to American governing officials requesting leave to estab- 
lish themselves within the United States as citizens. The 
financial success of the American company in this fight is 
extremely doubtful. Although Kittson at the beginning of 
each season wrote Sibley letters that were full of optimism, 
the fur and peltry returns were nearly always discouraging. *° 
Nor did the Hudson’s Bay Company prosper; its losses were 
severe. It was the free traders of Red River who, in the end, 
actually reaped the benefits. 

The tendency of the Red River traffickers to set at defiance 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fur monopoly did not pass unop- 
posed. The company had no intention of placidly allowing 
itself to be dispossessed of its ancient rights and privileges. 
It determined to stop the unlawful traffic at all costs. Con- 
sequently, a more rigid system of espionage was adopted 


24 Sibley Papers; Report from the Select Committce on the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, 135. In September, 1842, the American Fur Company 
broke up. In the next year Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and Company took over 
its business. The name American Fur Company was applied to this 
concern more commonly than its real name. 

25 John McLaughlin to James Buchanan, October 22. and November 
14, 1845, in the archives of the United States Department of State, 
Miscellaneous Letters. The Minnesota Historical Society has copies of 
these letters. See also Kittson to Sibley, December 4, 1847, and April 
6, 1848, and Belcourt to Sibley, January 15, 1848, in the Sibley Papers. 
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“which fell as hard upon the innocent as it did upon the 
guilty.”’ On the slightest suspicion or provocation searches 
were made for the violators of the fur trade law. The settlers 
complained that traders on their trips to Minnesota who were 
suspected of having furs or peltries were stopped by armed 
police, their property was seized, and in many instances their 
trunks were broken open and the contents confiscated. In the 
colony, constables armed with muskets and bayonets searched 
the houses of the settlers for furs. If the inhabitants resisted 
these invasions, their huts were forcibly entered. “ Every 
cranny and crevice that could conceal anything was turned 
inside out. Even the tall chimney that formed an indispen- 
sable feature of these humble homes was made to yield up its 
secrets; a stout pole, which invariably formed part of the 
armament of a deputation of this sort, being used for the 
purpose.” Out on the prairies Cuthbert Grant, the warden of 
the plains, and his emissaries, conducted similar peremptory 
seizures. All peltries and skins found were confiscated and the 
offending culprits were either arbitrarily arrested and placed 
in jail to await trial or “made to suffer the pains and 


penalties on the spot.”’ It was not at all uncommon for the 
violators of the fur law to have their shanties burned to the 
ground. *° 


Despite this spirited reaction the independent traders stead- 
ily increased in numbers. They had no intention, moreover, 
of submitting complacently to the company’s will. They per- 
sistently fought for their objective. The Fort Garry 
authorities, realizing that their adroit measures of espionage 
were inadequate, in December, 1844, ushered in a more re- 
strictive and coercive system to suppress the clandestine 
practices. In this year Kittson had become well established 
at Pembina. He had successfully made fur-trading arrange- 
ments with Andrew McDermott and James Sinclair, 

26 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 


438; Gunn and Tuttle, Manitoba, 254-256, 296; Gunn, in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Proceedings, 4: 84. 
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unquestionably the main leaders in the settlement who opposed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s monopoly in furs. ** Half-breeds 
and other free traders daringly smuggled furs across the 
boundary; and Pembina became more and more a depository 
for contraband merchandise. Kittson wrote Sibley that he 
was sparing “no trouble in giving them [the Hudson’s Bay 
Company] the ‘ Devil.’ ” ** 

On December 7, 1844, Governor Christie issued a procla- 
mation which denied to all persons who interfered with the 
company’s fur-trade the right of importing goods from Eng- 
land by way of the company’s ship. The proclamation reads: 


Whereas certain persons are known to be trafficking in furs, 
I hereby give notice that . . . the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
ship will henceforward not receive at any port goods ad- 
dressed to any person whatever, unless he shall, at least a 
week before the day appointed for the departure of the win- 
ter express, lodge at the office of Upper Fort Garry a 
declaration to the following effect: “I hereby declare that 
. . - I have neither directly or indirectly trafficked in furs 

. « moreover, if before the middle of August next I shall 
appear to have acted contrary to . . . this declaration, I 
hereby agree that the Hudson’s Bay Company shall be en- 
titled either to detain my imports of next season at York 
Factory for a whole year, or to purchase them at original 
cost of the goods alone.” 


Again on December 20, 1844, the governor ordered that all 
letters be sent to Fort Garry for perusal. “ Every letter must 


27 McDermott to Sibley, June 3, 1844; Kittson to Sibley, May 7, 1844, 
July 16, 1844, September 10, 1845, Sibley Papers. McDermott, the 
“greatest merchant on the banks of the Red River,” settled there in 1812. 
He served as councilor of Assiniboia for a number of years. In 1845 
he was accused of violating the fur law and in indignation resigned from 
the Council of Assiniboia. From this time on he actively traded furs 
with Kittson. Sinclair, also a Red River merchant, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the company for trading illicitly in furs. Company officials 
on several occasions refused to import and export goods or dispatch mail 
for him. Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1:62; Martin, in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, 7 : 262. 

28 August 24, 1848, Sibley Papers. 
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have the writer's name written by himself in the left hand 
corner below,” so that if he were suspected of trading in 
furs it could be opened and examined. Letters not addressed 
in conformity with this regulation were not dispatched. In less 
than three years, however, the measure became ineffective, 
for the free traders simply sent their mail by the Kittson 
express to Fort Snelling. * 

In the furtherance of this coercive policy, Adam Thom, the 
recorder of Rupert’s Land, at a council meeting of June 16, 
1845, proposed a new set of resolutions for the control and 
regulation of the imports to the settlement. At the council 
meeting of June 19, 1845, they were unanimously carried. 
Accordingly every British subject in the settlement who was 
an actual resident and not an illicit fur-trader was allowed to 
import once a year goods from Great Britain or St. Paul 
to the amount of ten pounds local value. But he had to de- 
clare that such imports were intended only for his own use. 
Further it was enacted that in case the inhabitant “ person- 
ally accompanied both his exports and imports” and declared 
that such goods were “to be consumed by himself or to be 
sold . . . to actual consumers, within the settlement,” he 
could import to the amount of fifty pounds local value. In 
the next month the governor and council levied a twenty per 
cent ad valorem impost on all goods and supplies from Great 
Britain and the United States for those persons suspected of 
trading in furs or of aiding others to do so. Those importers 
exempted from the tariff had to be licensed. *° 

In addition to these various enactments there was another 
attempt made by the company to protect its monopolized rights. 
A new land deed was devised which made it obligatory for 
all those who would hold land to accept the following condi- 
tions regulating the indenture: The purchaser was not to deal 

29 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
265, 272; Sinclair to Sibley, January 30, 1848, Sibley Papers. 


30 Oliver, Canadian North-west, 1: 317-319; Report from the Select 
Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 373. 
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in furs. He promised that he would not “ without the license 
or consent of the said Governor and Company . . . carry on 
or establish, or attempt to carry on or establish in any parts 
of North America, any trade or traffic in or relating to any 
hind [kind] of skins, furs, peltry, or dressed leather, nor in 
any manner directly or indirectly aid or abet any person or 
persons in carrying on such trade or traffic.” The purchaser 
was not to violate the company’s exclusive privileges. He 
promised that he would not “ infringe or violate the exclusive 
rights, powers, privileges, and immunities of commerce, trade 
and traffic, . . . of or belonging . . . to. . . the said Gov- 
ernor and Company.” And lastly the purchaser promised 
that he would not “at any time during the said term [one 
thousand years], underlet, or assign, or otherwise alienate, 
or dispose, or part with, the actual possession of the said 
land hereby demised or any part thereof, for all or any part 
of the said term, or any interest derived under the same, with- 
out the consent in writing of the said Governor and 
Company.” In case any of these provisions were violated, 
the deed was rendered invalid and the land was forfeited. The 
main purpose of the indenture is plain. It was just another 
attempt of the company to guard and restrict its fur privi- 
leges. Curiously enough, it did not have the desired effect. 
People simply squatted on the land without a deed. * 

It is true that the colonists of Red River had no means of 
redress for their grievances. The only tribunal of justice was 
under the control of Recorder Thom. It need be no matter 
of surprise that Judge Thom should uphold the company’s 
pretension to exclusive trade at the cost of the personal liber- 
ties of the inhabitants. As an employee of the company he 
naturally did not always take an impartial stand on such mat- 
ters. Ultimately this coercion created a spirit of discontent 
and bad feeling among all the peoples of the settlement. Here- 


31 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
96, 361. 
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tofore the French and English half-breeds had held apart. 
Now they joined forces and made common cause of their 
grievance. They resolved that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
should no longer destroy their personal liberty. They deter- 
mined that every person who so desired should have free and 
full right in the pursuance of trade; in short, they decided that 
the great monopoly should end. * 

In the course of the strife occasional appeals were made to 
the Canadian and British governments as well as to the pro- 
vincial authorities. In 1845 a number of half-breeds 
petitioned Governor Christie, urging him to answer definitely 
a number of questions pertaining to their rights and status. 
They urged that they, as half-breeds, were entitled to the same 
privileges as the aborigines. But the governor, in reply, stated 
that they, as half-breeds, did not “ possess certain privileges 
over their fellow citizens, who have not been born in the coun- 
try,”’ and they could only hope to exercise the rights of 
British subjects. In answer to another query he stated that 
any purchaser of lands would have the right to trade in furs 
if he had not “ willed” it away by assenting to any “ restric- 
tive condition.’ This “ restrictive condition” referred to the 
new land indenture previously mentioned. But he went on to 
qualify the statement by saying that “ such an assumption, of 
course, although admissible of itself, is inconsistent with your 
general views; the conditions of tenure . . . have always 
been well understood to prohibit any infraction of the com- 
pany’s privileges. ” * 

Of course the governor’s reply did not satisfy the half- 
breeds and consequently the spirit of antipathy was not 
mitigated but embittered. Soon after, two petitions complain- 
ing of the onerous nature of the company’s rule were framed 


82 George Bryce, The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, 443 (London, 1910). 
Pa ‘oo Begg, History of the North-west, 1: 261-264 (Toronto, 
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respectively by the French and English inhabitants of the 
colony. They were presented to the imperial authorities on 
February 17, 1847, by Alexander K. Isbister, a London 
lawyer and an educator. Isbister was a half-breed who was 
born in Rupert’s Land and educated in England. He nat- 
urally sympathized with the Red River settlers and actively 
aided them in winning freedom from the company. 

The colonial office, in response to the memorials, proposed 
to get a more definite and accurate statement of the charges 
made by the complainants. Isbister interpreted the letter from 
Earl Grey, secretary of state for the colonies, of February 2, 
1848, to mean that the imperial government intended to send 
an investigating commission to the Red River colony. He 
complained that such a commission would be unsatisfactory as 
it was likely to be influenced and prejudiced by the Fort Garry 
officials, in so far as it would be dependent upon the company 
“ for conveyance and support.” Earl Grey, on February 17, 
1848, informed him that the colonial office did not “‘ contem- 
plate the appointment of a ‘Commission of Inquiry’ into the 
allegations against the Hudson’s Bay Company.” But in the 
meantime, letters of inquiry were dispatched to Lord Elgin, 
governor-general of Canada, Governor W. B. Caldwell of 
Assiniboia, and Sir John H. Pelly, London governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Pelly denied the various accusa- 
tions. The reports of Lord Elgin and Governor Caldwell were 
favorable to the company. After these returns, fierce argu- 
ments ensued for some time. Both parties secured testimonies 
from various interested friends. Isbister, the principal spokes- 
man for the colonists, went so far as to question the validity 
of the company’s charter. Finally, Earl Grey informed Isbis- 
ter that the validity of the company’s charter, recognized by 
the Acts of Parliament, was beyond question. He considered 
that there “were no grounds for making an application to 
Parliament on the subject of oppression alleged . . . to have 
been suffered by the inhabitants of the territory over which 
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the powers of the Hudson’s Bay Company extend.” Earl 
Grey concluded by saying that he felt sure that the company 
would willingly “consider any representations which might 
be made of substantial grievances. ” ™ 

With this disposition of the matter Isbister was not satis- 
fied. He continued to keep in touch with the Red River people 
and to advocate their cause. At last, on July 5, 1849, the 
British House of Commons addressed the Crown for an in- 
quiry “to ascertain the legality of the powers in respect to 
territory, trade, taxation, and government . . . claimed or 
exercised by the Company . . . in North America.” The 
Crown assented to the investigation. Earl Grey accordingly 
asked the Hudson’s Bay Company for an ex parte statement 
of those claims. Its report was laid before the imperial juris- 
consults, Sir John Jervis and Sir John Romilly, on October 
30, 1849, for examination. They were of the opinion “ that 
the rights claimed by the Company properly belonged to 
them.” They suggested, however, that if it were thought 
desirable the question might be referred to the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council by means of a petition to the Crown 
embodying the charges against the company. Earl Grey then 
asked Isbister if he would appear as a party to the prosecution. 
This he declined. The chief reason for the refusal probably was 
that the party who prosecuted had to defray all the expenses of 
the investigation.** Isbister and other interested friends 
did not see their way clear to do this and so the inquiry ended 
abruptly in 1850. 

During the interval between the preparation of the petitions 
and their submittal to Earl Grey the home government sent 
out to the colony a regiment of soldiers under the command 
of Colonel J. F. Crofton. In the autumn of 1846 military 
government was proclaimed and the dissidents were quieted 

34 British Parliamentary Papers, Commons, 1849, 1 session, 35: 6-9, 18, 
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for the time being. ** But just as soon as the troops were 
withdrawn in 1848, the excitement began again. True enough, 
some fifty-six pensioners under Caldwell replaced the British 
regulars, but the pensioners “were neither respected nor 
feared,” and the illegal fur-traders became more open in their 
clandestine operations. *” 

The American Fur and Hudson’s Bay companies’ fur-trade 
fight lent itself advantageously to the success of the Red River 
traders. This competition was the most important single fac- 
tor in the gaining of freedom of trade. In the spring of 1849 
there was considerable commotion in the _ settlement. 
Guillaume Sayer and three other half-breeds were arraigned 
before the court of Assiniboia charged with illicit trafficking 
in furs. The half-breeds and other free traders determined 
that in case of conviction no punishment should be inflicted 
and that if they could not prevent punishment by quiet means 
they would resort to violence. On the day set for the trial 
the excitement was intense. Under the leadership of Louis 
Riel, father of the Red River rebellion leader of 1869, some 
five or six hundred half-breeds armed with guns “ assembled 
in a mob around the court house, and fired several volleys of 
musketry.” The court was intimidated. In the Minnesota 
Pioneer a contemporary describes humorously the fright of 
one Judge Hugh Poleson. “ Poleson . . . was seized with 
a panic in his body and limbs, besides feeling rather uneasy 
himself. His Honor felt like taking an airing — fatigued 
probably with the confinement of the court house, concluded 
to get away from the ‘noise and confusion;’ or perhaps he 

86 Kittson wrote to Sibley on February 11, 1847, that “the arrival of 
troops has created a great change in the settlement, and one of the greatest 
is the reducing the inhabitants to a state of starvation.” Without doubt 
this statement is extreme. Sibley Papers. 

87 John McLaughlin, a Red River free trader, wrote to Sibley on 
June 10, 1848: “ We are to have a lot of old pensioners and their families 


amounting to nearly 500 souls in all saddled upon us in lieu of the troops 
at present stationed here.” Sibley Papers. 
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felt disgusted with the drudgery of business — or — well, no 
matter why; his Honor was taken with a sudden leaving. 
With most uncharacteristic liberality, he paid a by-stander $5 
to take his seat on the bench (a bass-wood man might have 
answered the same purpose), and sneaked out through the 
crowd; mounted his horse and fled at full speed.”” The jury 
found Sayer guilty but he escaped punishment and was set 
free. At this the half-breeds considered that they had gained 
their objective — free trade — although the court had made 
no mention of free trade in the future. Like wildfire the cry, 
“ Le commerce est libre — vive la liberté, ” spread throughout 
the land, and the outcome was freedom of trade.** From 
henceforth the company’s fur monopoly in the Red River set- 
tlement was a thing of the past, and the creaking Red River 
carts continued to make their way over the level plains and 
down the valley of the Mississippi to St. Paul. 
Joun Perry PRITCHETT 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
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38 Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), July 26 and August 2, 1849; Martin, 
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THE 1924 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, on January 14, opened with a session de- 
voted to the fourth annual conference on local history work. 
The general subject of discussion at this conference, which 
was held at 10:00 A.M. in the auditorium of the society’s 
building, was “ The Museum in Relation to the Community. ” 
Among the thirty persons who were present were individuals 
interested in local history projects in Anoka, Lake Crystal, 
Mankato, Minneapolis, Morris, Northfield, and St. Paul. The 
presiding officer at the conference, Mr. Willoughby M. 
Babcock, Jr., curator of the museum of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, announced that the object of the discus- 
sion was twofold: to bring out the relation of the museum 
to the community and to make clear the relation of the local 
museum to the state museum. 

The discussion was then opened by Mr. Frank O. Swain 
of Lake Crystal, who first spoke of the natural interest of 
people in their past and the vital need of preserving historical 
records. Every county ought to provide a home in which 
to house its collection of records. Such a home or museum, 
he suggested, should be located in the county seat in order 
that a large proportion of the county’s population may be able 
to come in contact with it. It should be centrally located in 
the town and should not fail to employ window exhibits and 
signs to draw the attention of passers-by. The problem of 
securing funds for such an institution, Mr. Swain indicated, is 
a serious one. Until official support can be obtained, private 
gifts must be sought. “ Where advisable the museum could 
be associated with the public library, having the same staff of 
caretakers and the expenses thus divided.” These county 
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museums, he said, should be affiliated with the state museum, 
“the latter acting as a clearing house for the exchange of 
relics, thereby making more complete the variety of relics in 
the different counties.” The counties in turn would present 
to the state museum objects for its collections. Thus con- 
siderable field work could be accomplished through the agency 
of the local museum. In conclusion, the speaker called atten- 
tion to the Indian village sites, mounds, and trails in Blue 
Earth County, which are rich in historical and archeological 
interest. 

The second speaker, Mrs. F. A. Hancock of Morris, chair- 
man of the Stevens County War Records Committee, told of 
the memorial room or Stevens County War Museum which 
resulted from the activity of the local war records committee. 
One room in the Stevens County Memorial Armory, which 
was erected in 1921, houses the notable collection brought 
together by this committee. Among the materials there pre- 
served are files of Morris newspapers running back to the 
first issue, — for August 4, 1876,— of Frontier Business, a 
pioneer newspaper enterprise of the county. Many valuable 
World War objects are preserved in the museum, and the 
speaker mentioned a number of these items. Among miscel- 
janeous objects to which she referred was a “ bird’s eye view 
of Morris in 1880.” Some of the materials in the collection 
are loans, but, said the speaker, few things, once deposited, 
are ever withdrawn. An interesting and representative col- 
lection fas been built up in Morris. “A similar room,” said 
Mrs. Hancock, “ might be fitted up in almost any town where 
there is a room available in courthouse, library, armory or 
municipal building.” A suitable room and funds are not 
enough, however, to insure success for a county museum. The 
enterprise needs “a committee willing and able to give suffi- 
cient time and in particular two or three persons who have the 
‘ collector’s spirit,’ who enjoy the game and have the patience 
to pursue a possible exhibit and get it safely housed.” 
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Mrs. Margaret Hoffman, public librarian of Worthington, 
who was scheduled to participate in the conference, particu- 
larly to tell of the successful assembling of a large collection 
of historical relics at the time of a recent community pageant 
in Worthington (see ante, p. 319), was unable to be present. 
Miss Mary V. Carney, instructor in history, Central High 
School, St. Paul, continued the discussion, taking as her topic 
the “‘ Value of the Museum for Educational Purposes.”’ She 
said that although the library is ordinarily a good place for a 
museum, the school building —if room can be made avail- 
able in it— is an excellent place for the exhibits because of 
the immediate use that can there be made of them. The 
speaker suggested that in the planning of a school museum 
three units might be taken up: Indian life in Minnesota, pio- 
neer days, and Minnesota at war. She urged that the school 
children provide a central exhibit for each unit by preparing 
a model of some particular object or scene of the period, for 
example, an Indian wigwam, a log cabin, and a scene from 
camp life. In cases and on walls might be displayed the real 
historical objects collected in the community. Miss Carney 
illustrated her main point by showing the audience a model 
of a spinning wheel made with great care by a boy who chose 
thus to demonstrate some aspect of pioneer life rather than to 
write a theme. Such school work could be undertaken even 
if the community had a county museum. In fact such activi- 
ties would stimulate the interest of children in both the 
county and the state museums. 

The next speaker, Miss Laura D. Parkinson of Mechanic 
Arts High School, St. Paul, emphasized the educational value 
of class visits to the museum. She presented a number of 
interesting comments from students who had visited the 
museum of the Minnesota Historical Society and asserted 
that as a result of museum study the school is socialized, 
learning vitalized, sympathy broadened, and imagination 
quickened. A number of suggestions made by students for 
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increasing the value of museum work were brought out. 
Among these were the avoidance of the crowding of exhibits, 
the use of life-size tableau scenes, and representations of the 
racial elements other than the Indian and the English which 
have figured in the background of American life. 

The chairman indorsed the idea of life-size exhibits and 
directed attention to the considerable expense which they en- 
tail. He said that most museums which have installed such 
exhibits have met the costs through gifts received from wealthy 
men. 

The meeting was then thrown open for general discussion 
and Judge Lorin Cray of Mankato told of the work of the 
Blue Earth County Historical Society, especially of its col- 
lection of material. The problem in Blue Earth County is 
twofold: to get a building or room in which to house the 
museum, and “to have the place kept up” after the exhibits 
have been installed. The speaker took up the question as to 
what kinds of objects should be eliminated from a museum 
and indicated that, in his opinion, it is of importance to 
build up comprehensive collections and that “it is better to 
have the room well filled even if there is a little ‘ junk’ 
mixed in.” 

The chairman suggested, in reply to Judge Cray’s question 
about “ junk,” that objects which possess no intrinsic his- 
torical interest but are preserved merely because of some 
association which gives them a sentimental interest may safely 
be considered museum “ junk.” As an example he told of a 
pebble picked up in a certain region where important historical 
events occurred. The pebble in question, which was later pre- 
sented to a museum, obviously possessed historical interest 
only for the person who picked it up and preserved it. A 
similar view of museum “ junk” was taken by Mrs. Frank 
M. Reese of Minneapolis, who humorously told of a slab of 
wood which had been called to her attention as an object of 
historical interest. 
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The last speaker was Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, who advocated the 
coérdination of the educational facilities of the community. 
He predicted that eventually community buildings housing 
the high school, the public library, and the local museum will 
be common in the smaller towns. To illustrate the tremen- 
dous possibilities for assembling material for a local museum, 
the speaker told of a county centennial celebration in 
Edwardsville, Illinois, which he attended in 1912. One of 
the most interesting features of this celebration was a large 
collection of historical relics brought together at the high 
school. At least a part of this material should have formed 
the nucleus of a community museum, but unfortunately there 
was no one ready to take up the matter and the exhibits were 
dispersed. 

At 12:30 P.M. about sixty-five members and friends of 
the society attended a luncheon at the St. Paul Athletic Club 
“to consider plans for the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of Minnesota Territory and 
the founding of the Minnesota Historical Society.” After the 
luncheon was served the superintendent told of the various 
Minnesota seventy-fifth anniversaries which occur in 1924. St. 
Paul became the capital of Minnesota in 1849, the year in which 
the territory was established ; the Minnesota Historical Society 
was founded in that year, and the establishment of the first 
newspaper printed in Minnesota occurred in the same year. The 
speaker urged the appropriateness of some celebration of the 
anniversaries of these events. He then introduced the toast- 
master, Judge Cray. After speaking in a humorous vein of 
the old quarrel over the location of the capital of Minnesota, 
Judge Cray turned to the subject under consideration and 
expressed the opinion that one excellent way in which to cele- 
brate the various anniversaries was to establish local historical 
societies throughout the state, either as independent units or 
as branches of the state society. The important thing is to 
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preserve the records of the past, many of which will almost 
certainly be lost if local societies are not formed. He spoke 
briefly of the work of the Blue Earth County Historical 
Society and then called upon Mrs. Ernest J. Stiefel of St. 
Paul to tell of the plans for a Ramsey County Historical 
Society. 

Mrs. Stiefel told of the movement sponsored by the Fourth 
District Federation of Women’s Clubs for the formation of a 
local historical society in Ramsey County. She said that it 
seemed very fitting to form such an organization in the year 
which marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of the selection of 
St. Paul as the capital. To illustrate the point that St. Paul 
has a “ history worth preserving” she told a number of inter- 
esting historical facts about the city. She then contrasted the 
situation in Minnesota with that in the state of Massachusetts 
as regards local historical societies and said that the time has 
come for communities in Minnesota to follow the example of 
eastern communities by organizing numerous local historical 
societies, marking more historic sites, and thus forwarding the 
historical interests of the state. She said that excellent begin- 
nings had been made in Minnesota and called special attention 
to the organization of local history activity in St. Louis and 
Blue Earth counties. The situation in Ramsey County clearly 
calls for a local history organization and she indicated that 
such a society would soon be formed. * 

The toastmaster then introduced Mr. Herbert R. Galt, man- 
aging editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, who said that this 
newspaper is greatly interested in the celebration of the im- 
portant anniversaries of 1924 not only because of its own 
relation to the events of 1849 but also because it desires to 
help in forwarding “ the dissemination of the proper apprecia- 
tion of history by the people.” The speaker called attention 
to the fact that the people of the present day can learn a great 
deal from the past and he scored the view that history is 


1See post, p. 471. 
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“bunk.” He said that one of the disquieting tendencies of 
modern life is to disregard the obligation of the present to the 
past. ‘“ There is more interest,” he said, “in contracting 
debts for the future than in discharging debts of the past. ” 

Mr. Victor Lawson, editor of the Willmar Tribune, who 
spoke next, first told of the nearly successful movement to 
establish the capital of Minnesota in Kandiyohi County. He 
then indorsed the idea of a celebration of the anniversaries of 
the year. In this connection he expressed the hope that the 
work of the Minnesota Historical Society would become more 
widely known throughout the state. 

The situation in Renville County was discussed briefly by 
the next speaker, Mrs. Michael J. Dowling of Olivia. The 
establishment of Fort Ridgely State Park was mentioned as 
a notable development in the forwarding of historical interest 
in the county and the speaker said that the project of a county 
historical museum, to be housed in a log cabin, was receiving 
serious consideration. 

Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean of the graduate school of the 
University of Minnesota, then spoke briefly on the importance 
of a definite articulation with the past and contrasted the 
situation in America with that in Europe, taking as an example 
land ownership in France where a great many families have 
held the same piece of land for over a hundred years, some 
for two hundred years, and a few for even four hundred or 
five hundred years. The last seventy-five years in Minnesota 
history have naturally witnessed changes which have proceeded 
at a rapid rate. Historical work in the Mississippi Valley is 
of great importance not only because of the remarkable record 
of achievement in this region, but also because the valley is 
in the strategic position in the country. The great social and 
economic policies of the nation will be worked out in the 
Mississippi Valley. Since the United States occupies a “ key 
position” in the world, the story of the valley will thus have 
world importance. 
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Mr. George Martin of Minneapolis, vice-president of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, then spoke of the value 
of local history work, calling special attention to the possibili- 
ties in Dodge County. He emphasized the importance of 
collecting historical records “ before it is too late,” and ex- 
pressed the view that local societies could do a great deal to 
preserve “the remains and recollections which might other- 
wise be lost forever. ” 

The final speaker at the luncheon conference was the Hon- 
orable Gideon S. Ives of St. Paul. He first gave an interesting 
résumé of the rivalry between St. Paul and St. Peter as pos- 
sible capital sites. He then took up the question of advancing 
the historical interests of the state and said that the members 
of the Minnesota Historical Society should make every effort 
to raise the society’s membership from one thousand, where 
it stood at the beginning of 1923, to two thousand. 

About sixty persons attended the afternoon session, which 
convened at 3:00 P.M. in the auditorium of the Historical 
Building, with Dr. William W. Folwell, vice president of the 
society, presiding. Before the three historical papers sched- 
uled for this session were read, the annual reports of the 
treasurer and the superintendent were presented and the fol- 
lowing thirty life members of the society were elected to serve 
as members of the executive council for the triennium 1924- 
27: Everett H. Bailey, John M. Bradford, Reverend William 
Busch, William W. Cutler, Frederic A. Fogg, Mrs. Charles 
E. Furness, Harold Harris, Frederick G. Ingersoll, Gideon S. 
Ives, William H. Lightner, James M. McConnell, Victor 
Robertson, Edward P. Sanborn, Charles Stees, Warren 
Upham, Olin D. Wheeler, and Edward B. Young of St. Paul; 
Solon J. Buck, William W. Folwell, Guy S. Ford, Herschel 
V. Jones, Mrs. James T. Morris, and Lester B. Shippee of 
Minneapolis; William A. McGonagle and Jed L. Washburn 
of Duluth; Lorin Cray of Mankato; Burt W. Eaton of 
Rochester; Victor E. Lawson of Willmar; Olai A. Lende of 
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Canby; and John R. Swann of Madison. The new executive 
council, which includes six state officers, ex officio, in addition 
to the members elected, later met in the superintendent’s office 
and elected the following officers of the society for the trien- 
nium: William W. Folwell, president ; Frederick G. Ingersoll, 
first vice president; Edward P. Sanborn, second vice presi- 
dent; Solon J. Buck, secretary; and Everett H. Bailey, 
treasurer. 

The first historical paper of the afternoon program, a study 
of “Some Red River Fur-trade Activities,” by Mr. John P. 
Pritchett, assistant professor of history at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, is printed in the present number of the BULLETIN. 
Dr. Clarence W. Rife, associate professor of history at Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, read a paper on “A Fur-trader at 
Pembina, Norman W. Kittson.”’ He characterized Kittson as 
an important figure in early Minnesota who in his activities 
touched the life of the state at many vital spots: as fur-trader 
and protector of American interests on the northern frontier, 
as territorial legislator and mayor of St. Paul, as “ commo- 
dore”’ of a line of steamboats on the Red River of the North, 
and as railroad promoter in association with James J. Hill. 

Kittson was born at Sorel in Lower Canada in 1814. His 
grandfather Kittson had served as one of Wolfe’s officers at 
the siege of Quebec and his grandmother, after her husband’s 
untimely death, had married Alexander Henry, the great 
explorer. At the age of sixteen Norman Kittson became 
apprenticed to the American Fur Company for three years 
and started with a band of voyageurs for the West. At 
Mackinac, said Dr. Rife, began an acquaintance with another 
clerk of the company, Henry H. Sibley, which was destined 
to ripen into firm friendship and close business association. 
For several years, however, the two saw little of each other. 
Meanwhile Sibley became agent at Mendota for the American 
Fur Company, with supervision over a large area. In 1843 
the two formed a partnership, under the company, for trading 
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on the upper Mississippi and the Red River of the North, and 
Kittson took charge of the outfit. For eleven years, from 
1843 to 1854, Kittson spent most of his time on the frontier. 
“ Making his headquarters at Pembina, and opening up smaller 
trading posts along the boundary, he proved a thorn in the 
side of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which hitherto had drawn 
large supplies of furs from American territory.”” The com- 
pany attempted to eliminate Kittson, said Dr. Rife, “ by 
sending a rival trader to oppose him, by the use of liquor in 
the Indian trade, and by raising the price of furs to a ruin- 
ously high figure.”” This keen competition inevitably lowered 
profits for the rivals. During certain years Kittson operated 
at a loss, and his profits, taken over a term of years, were 
far from large. The fur trade was then on the decline. 

Dr. Rife then described some of the conditions of the trade. 
‘With headquarters so far removed from the base of supply 
at Mendota Kittson had a formidable transportation problem. 
In June he loaded his furs, robes, and pemmican in Red River 
carts and started south. At Traverse des Sioux the cart trip 
ended and supplies of goods for the ensuing season’s trade, 
brought thither by steamer from Mendota, were loaded for 
the homeward journey. Sometimes danger was apprehended 
from hostile Sioux but Kittson was favorably known and 
respected by the Indians and suffered no interference. The 
round trip took about two months. 

In concluding his paper, Dr. Rife briefly summarized the 
later stages of Kittson’s career. In 1851 Kittson was elected 
to the territorial council and he served during four sessions. 
He and the two house members from Pembina traveled to 
St. Paul in the depth of winter by dog train, making a distance 
of thirty-five miles a day if the roads were fairly good. They 
usually had to leave during the session in order to get home 
before the roads became impassable. Kittson severed active 
connection with frontier life in 1856 and removed to St. Paul. 
There various business activities occupied his attention and 
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in 1858 he was mayor of the city. During the sixties he 
acted as agent at St. Paul for his old rival, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and established the Red River Transportation Com- 
pany to ply between Breckenridge and Winnipeg. In the late 
seventies and eighties his association with James J. Hill in 
railroad enterprises added both to his prestige and to his for- 
tune. He died in 1888. 

The last paper of the session was on “ Minnesota History 
as a Background for Fiction, ” by Mr. Roe Chase, editor of the 
Anoka Herald. Mr. Chase himself was unable to be present 
and his paper was read for him by Miss Livia Appel, research 
assistant on the society’s staff. The paper contained a strong! 
plea for the use of the Minnesota background in fiction. Atten- 
tion was drawn to many writers who have written of other 
states with notable success and the questions were asked: why 
has no gifted writer of fiction drawn upon the rich materials 
which Minnesota history and geography afford? Why has 
no hero of fiction been led in the footsteps of the Minnesota 
explorers? Why has the epic of the iron mines never been 
written? “ The traditional enmity between the Ojibway and 
Sioux, the diary of Lawrence Taliaferro, the Calumet Cliffs at 
Pipestone, the unholy warfare among the fur companies, the 
building of Fort Snelling, the flour mills, the frightful Indian 
massacres of 1862, the lore of Rum River, the story of the 
Pembina trail, the Red River carts and the bois brulé, — all 
these furnish a wonderful background for either pure fiction 
of the most fascinating sort or for historical romance of even 
greater and more lasting value.” Among other themes and 
places which should stir the imagination of writers Mr. Chase 
mentioned the Sibley House at Mendota, the Godfrey House 
in old St. Anthony, Carver’s Cave, the Lake of the Woods, 
the round tower at Fort Snelling, the trail to Fort Charlotte, 
and the huts at Pembina. The political history of the state 
offers material for stories of a type very popular just now. 
The story of the forests remains unwritten. 
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That the state offers very attractive possibilities to the 
writer is undeniable, in Mr. Chase’s opinion. To solve the 
practical problem of stimulating the production of books which 
have Minnesota backgrounds, Mr. Chase suggested that the 
Ten Thousand Lakes Association set up a generous annual 
prize for the best manuscript using the state as a background 
and that the association codperate with the publisher of the 
winning manuscript. The result, he said, would be not only 
the cultivation of the attractive field of Minnesota but also an 
honorable and exceedingly effective advertising of the state. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session there was a tour 
of the museum, conducted by the curator, Mr. Babcock. Much 
interest was shown in a special exhibit illustrating early condi- 
tions in Minnesota, including a “ pioneer fireside ” and a group 
of drawings of Indians and Indian life as observed between 
1856 and 1860 by the German artist, Franz Holzlhuber. 

The seventy-fifth annual meeting came to a close with the 
evening session, held in the House Chamber of the State 
Capitol. The annual address, given by Governor Jacob A. O. 
Preus on “Knute Nelson” before an audience of about 
two hundred persons, is printed in full in the February num- 
ber of the BULLETIN. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Attention was called in the BULLETIN for February, 1923 
(see ante, p. 79), to the organization of the St. Louis County 
Historical Society and from time to time mention has been 
made in these pages of the activities of this new institution 
(see ante, p. 157, 242, 321, 393). The constitution of the 
society provides that an annual report is to be made to the 
Minnesota Historical Society. It is believed that portions of 
the first annual report submitted to the state society under 
this rule are of sufficient general interest to merit publication 
here. Local history activity is on the increase throughout the 
state and the following concrete statement of the achievements 
of one society will be useful to local history leaders in many 
communities. The exhibits and tables which accompany Mr. 
Culkin’s report are here omitted. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 5, 1923 

On November 25, 1922, this society was organized and adopted 
its constitution. Pursuant to adjournment it met on December 
I, 1922, and the following persons were chosen to office for the 
year ending on the first Monday in January, 1924: William E. 
Culkin, president; W. A. McGonagle, Mrs. Julia M. Barnes, and 
A. E. Bickford, vice presidents; J. D. Mahoney, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Addie M. Mauseau, secretary. The board of governors 
consisted of Edward C. Congdon and W. C. Sargent of Duluth, 
J. C. Poole of Eveleth, Peter Schaefer of Ely, W. N. Tappan 
of Hibbing, and the president and vice presidents. Later Alice 
Lindquist was made assistant to the secretary for the reason that 
Mrs. Mauseau could not give her time to the work of the society 
at its headquarters. 
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MEETINGS 

The society, pursuant to its rules, has held regular program 
meetings during this year on January 2, March 5, and May 31, 
all at Duluth, and also an annual summer convention extending 
over two days at Virginia on August 6 and 7. Another program 
meeting is to be held in Duluth on Thursday, November 22, at 
Memorial Hall in the evening. 

These program meetings were not largely attended, as is usual 
with historical meetings, but the attendance was far more than 
fair. About twenty-five papers were presented dealing with all 
phases of historical affairs. The papers are preserved in the files 
of the society and cross-indexed in the manner hereinafter to be 
referred to. 

In addition to program meetings there were several business 
meetings of the society like this one on November 5, at which 
this report is presented. There were also meetings of the board 
of governors and there will be at least one other meeting of the 
board during this year 1923. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The society now has on its rolls 108 members. Citizens have 
not been over-active to affiliate, but none the less they are quite 
universally in agreement with the aims and work of the society. 
It takes some pressure to get action because people, as a rule, are 
otherwise preoccupied. No doubt the membership will grow in 
a healthy way in the future. Dues are one dollar a year for regu- 
lar members and fifteen dollars for life members. There are 
eight of the latter. It should be added that the personnel of the 
society is excellent. With the new year a move for new members 
should be inaugurated. Perhaps this is as good a place as any 
to say that the daily and weekly newspapers of the county are 
strong supporters of the society. They give agreeable publicity 
from time to time to its programs and its work. 


FINANCES 


When this society was organized its only source of revenue 
was the dues paid by its members. This was a small sum. But 
under the direction of the board of governors the society pooled 
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its expenses with the St. Louis County branch of the Minnesota 
War Records Commission, in reference to clerical work. The 
headquarters of this society were the headquarters of said com- 
mission. The clerk, or assistant to the secretary, is the clerk of 
both organizations. As their work is along the same lines there is 
no clash. This arrangement is good only for 1923, as at the 
end of this year the commission will be out of funds under the 
laws. The legislature of Minnesota for 1923 passed a law per- 
mitting St. Louis County to aid this society to the extent of 
twenty-five hundred dollars a year. The board of governors, 
represented by Mr. W. A. McGonagle, the Honorable W. A. 
Cant, and the executive, applied for aid to the county commis- 
sioners under the act referred to and the sum of sixteen hundred 
dollars was granted by the county for the balance of the year. 
About one-third of this sum was taken from the appropriation 
for the war records commission, it being estimated that it would 
not be needed. 

After June 1, 1923, the executive, who works each afternoon 
at the headquarters of this society on historical work, received 
a regular salary from the society, by arrangement with the board 
of governors. The office is always open and historical work and 
planning have been and are proceeding daily. There have been 
other expenses, such as postage, stationery, outside copying, filing 
cases, historical books from the state society, personal expense 
of the executive, expense attendant on meetings, expense of state 
society officers at local meetings, and the like. But the funds 
have been administered with economy, and not only is the society 
free from debt, but its funds will be ample for the rest of this 
year. Any part of the county fund for any year not used reverts 
to the county and is lost to the society. Thus the society has two 
funds to use: first, the one in the hands of its own treasurer 
arising from dues or any outside contributions, and the other the 
public appropriation. Therefore, the writer has prepared two 
cash accounts; one showing the condition of its own treasury 
from the secretary’s books, and the other showing the condition 
of the fund appropriated by the county. For the year 1924 the 
county commissioners have allowed in their advance budget for 
this society twenty-five hundred dollars. Thus for 1924 there 
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will be available at least twenty-eight hundred dollars, which will 
be sufficient to carry on the work of the society on the basis now 
existing. If these sources should dry up, other sources of rev- 
enue must be opened. But this is not likely to be necessary. 


HisToricaL REcorDs AND HisToricaAL BoOKKEEPING 

Proper bookkeeping for any historical society is essential. The 
mere accumulation of any kind of written or printed documents, 
without useful classification, is not of very much immediate prac- 
tical value. Such an accumulation without order might be 
of value to one or two persons who are very familiar with it, 
but all historical societies should have systems of indexing and 
bookkeeping so that their collections may be accessible on every 
subject possible. With these thoughts in mind the society is 
going forward and so planning its record. 

The first important record is the general record book of the 
society. It is made up of reénforced pages carried in a loose-leaf 
cover. It has the records of preliminary meetings of the society, 
minutes of such meetings and of the board of governors, the 
constitution of the society, all the by-laws, list of members, legis- 
lative enactments, copies of important blanks, and other items. 
All these are arranged in order of time, so that a person reading 
this book would have before him the entire history of the society. 
This book is kept up. 

A cash account is kept by the secretary, and shows clearly all 
items received and how paid out in regard to the private funds 
of the society. The public appropriation always remains in the 
possession of the county except as used. The society keeps du- 
plicate copies of all bills against such funds, so that its financial 
standing is easily ascertainable at any time. There is also a 
secretarial account kept now by the secretary’s assistant. What 
has just been said applies to the common routine of business. 

But the important thing is historical bookkeeping. From the 
beginning the writer has been impressed with the thought that 
historical records were worthless to a great extent unless avail- 
able, and his aim, therefore, is to make all records of value and 
accessible to those who seek them. He has invented a method 
of historical bookkeeping, which he has called by the name “ The 
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St. Louis County Method of Historical Bookkeeping by Quad- 
ruple Entry.” Under this system of bookkeeping historical 
events, documents, persons, and times are indexed, and by a sys- 
tem of cross-indexing any one who seeks any particular matter 
is led by what he knows to any knowledge on the matter inquired 
about in the possession of the society. If the inquirer knows 
only a year, or the name of a person, or a development, or an 
accession, he will find that item indexed and thus be led to a large 
field of relevant material. 

This plan has been started in eight steel cases at headquarters. 
It begins to work well. The writer has submitted the plan to 
the state historical society recently and it is considering its advis- 
ability. At first it would seem that the plan would be difficult, 
but this is not the case. It is very easily kept up. It is, of course, 
much more difficult to go back in years and apply the system, but 
the writer thinks this a mere matter of time and labor. The 
society has a supply of stationery, printed receipts for members, 
certificates for life members, and other supplies used in inviting 
membership. 


ACCESSIONS 


The first branch of the local plan of historical work covers 
what is known as accessions. These are important papers, books, 
documents, or things, donated, purchased, or in any way received, 
under the control of the society. The accessions to date touch 
upon every subject of historical interest, and most of them are 
from high authority. 

It is unpleasant to select any one of these accessions for 
illustration in this report, as there are so many of high merit. 
But accession number 44 may be first referred to. This is the 
collections of the Minnesota Historical Society in twenty-one 
bound volumes. The local society was able to purchase all these 
books from the state society for the total sum of thirty-one 
dollars. In fact a large number of them were donated along 
with the purchase of a few which were very rare and out of 
print. It is remarkable how much of interest about St. Louis 
County may be found in these twenty-one volumes. It is the 
intention of the society to make a careful examination of them 
and have proper references made to St. Louis County matter. 
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To illustrate this point it may be said that volume 5 of these 
collections, which contains the “ History of the Ojibways,” by 
William W. Warren, is made up almost exclusively of northern 
Minnesota matter, especially of interest to St. Louis County 
students. 

Accession number 22 consists of the diaries and papers of the 
Reverend Edmund F. Ely, loaned by Mrs. Mary L. Ely of 
Eveleth. The opinion of the writer is that this group of papers 
is, taken all in all, the most valuable that exists in the state of 
Minnesota. It covers every field of activity from 1830 down 
to 1860 in this region. The papers are very illuminating and 
this society has copied them all excepting a few which cannot 
be copied. Thus this deposit becomes useful to the future his- 
torian. 


SPECIAL Fietps or WorK 

The society is preparing historical work and the following 
things should be borne in mind: 

The headquarters of the society are always open and con- 
stitute an historical center for the people in the county. An 
interest in historical work is being gradually awakened. 

The society sends copies of its papers to teachers in the public 
schools who ask for them, and in this way strives to awaken 
activity in the schools in this field. This is also the practice of 
the state society. 

The society is preparing a map of the Old Vermilion Trail 
which is now practically complete. 

It is preparing also an Indian map of the county, which will 
restore all the old Indian place names. 

It is laying a foundation for histories of the fur trade, city 
building, early discoveries, and mining in the county. 

It has begun the selection of papers and documents for the 
future documentary history of St. Louis County. 

In short, it strives to do all historical work which may come 
to its hands in reference to St. Louis County. 


PUBLICATIONS 
There is necessity for the publication of some of the documents 
collected. Nothing of this sort has been done and there are no 
means available for such purposes. This is not so important just 
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now because full publicity is given to all the important records 
and discoveries of the society in the papers of the county. 

But publication seems necessary and, when our work has 
reached a certain ripeness of development, publication will be 
essential. It need not be expensive. 

At our various meetings a large number of excellent papers 
have been presented on historical subjects. The state society 
wishes some of them for its own publications and, of course, 
this society is ready to furnish them to it for that purpose. But 
the value placed upon our papers by the state society indicates 
to us, if nothing else does, the necessity on our part to use 
the printing press to perpetuate the historical writings in our 
possession. 


CONCLUSION 


The society should labor on. The simple plan of its organiza- 
tion is working well. True, it proceeds slowly, but then such is 
the nature of its work. A little well done every day soon 
mounts up in achievement. The ideals of the society are 
high. Its methods must be scientific. It is pleasant to add that 
it has had the full and kindly support of the state historical 
society in its work. Its accumulation of material bearing on 
local history not available locally is at our service. The state 
society has sent us copies of valuable documents at nominal 
expense. The superintendent of that society, Mr. Solon J. 
Buck, and his corps of assistants spare no pains to forward our 
work. For our part we do not fail to fully reciprocate its good 
will. 

WiuraM E. Cutxrn, President 
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Iowa Chronicles of the World War. Edited by Benjamin F. 
SHAMBAUGH. Welfare Campaigns in lowa. By Marcus L. 
HANSEN. (xiv, 320 p.) Welfare Work in Iowa. By Marcus 
L. HaNsEN. (xv, 321 p.) The Red Cross in lowa. By 
Eart W. Futvtsroox. In two volumes. (xvi, 269, xii, 269 
p.) The Food Administration in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pottock. 
In two volumes. (xvi, 235, xvi, 239 p.) (Iowa City, The 
State Historical Society of Iowa, 1920-23.) 


Under the happily chosen title, Jowa Chronicles of the World 
War, the State Historical Society of Iowa is producing a series 
of volumes, now six in number, which in both content and appear- 
ance are bound to serve as an inspiration to and, in many respects, 
as a model for historians of the same period in other states. 

The first two volumes issued deal with the activities in Iowa 
of the seven officially recognized welfare organizations — the 
Young Men's Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army, the American Library Association, 
and the War Camp Community Service. In one volume is told 
the story of the various fund-raising campaigns carried on by 
these agencies, at first independently of one another, then by 
groups, and finally through the combined effort known as the 
United War Work Campaign. The second volume describes 
the work of these and of minor welfare agencies in and about 
the army training centers in Iowa and in the state at large. Of 
particular interest to Minnesota and other states of the Middle 
West, thousands of whose sons received their preliminary military 
training in Iowa, is an extended account, comprising over half 
the book, of the welfare work carried on at Camp Dodge and 
at Fort Des Moines. 

The story of the Red Cross is told in two volumes, so divided 
for the sake of substantial uniformity in the size and appearance 
of the volumes of the series. In general the first volume deals 
with the organization, recruiting, and financing of the Red Cross 
in Iowa; the second with the activities of the Iowa organization in 
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the preparation of hospital supplies and of knitted articles, 
in the enrollment and training of nurses, in the maintenance of 
canteens, in the care of soldiers’ dependents, and in the many 
other ways whereby the Red Cross contributed to the relief and 
comfort of the service men. In the volumes on the Food 
Administration are described the efforts put forth for the con- 
servation of food and food products through the voluntary 
cooperation of the people and through enforcement of the food 
regulations. 

One reason for the comparatively early appearance of these 
volumes — other states are far behind in the matter of publica- 
tions of this kind— lies in the fact that the editor of the series 
has aimed primarily not at the concentration and preservation 
of all available records of the period, a tremendous task in itself, 
but rather at the prompt acquisition and publication of such data 
as might prove essential to a broad understanding of Iowa’s part 
in the war. This choice of ends has its disadvantages from the 
point of view of students and writers in search of more detailed 
information than that to be found in a general history. The 
published accounts, however, are undoubtedly the richer and the 
better articulated for having been prepared at a time when it was 
possible not only to consult the more important written and 
printed sources but to elicit much vital information obtainable 
only from leaders and participants in the activities described. 

The choice of subjects and methods of treatment reflect the 
new interests and purposes which are coming to characterize 
the writing of local war history. The unprecedented extent, 
variety, and effectiveness of civilian war activities during the 
recent conflict, together with a broadening conception of the scope 
of history, has brought the civilian war worker into the picture, 
and in this case, he — meaning she, of course, as well — is being 
sketched in first lest his image be blurred or forgotten through 
absorption in the more romantic figure of the soldier. Nor is his 
delineation intended solely as a memorial of great things accom- 
plished, for his war-time experiences are applicable “to the 
social needs of peace times,” as one of the writers puts it, and it 
is for the purpose of drawing lessons for the future as well as 
of perpetuating the memories of past accomplishments that these 
volumes have been written. 
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The writers have achieved a praiseworthy detachment from 
war-time passions and prejudices and from considerations of local 
pride. Their stories breathe the spirit of the times, but propa- 
ganda appears plainly as such and is not allowed to obscure the 
actual course of events. Nothing was accomplished by magic 
in Iowa or elsewhere and the magnitude of the state’s achieve- 
ments is enhanced rather than diminished by a frank exposition 
of the difficulties which had to be overcome and of the gradual 
development of ways and means to surmount them. No space 
is wasted on fulsome praise of individuals, organizations, or 
localities, and comparisons with other states are not always flatter- 
ing to Iowa. 

The accounts excel also in breadth and proportion. Activities 
known to earlier times of stress are given their appropriate his- 
torical settings and all activities, old and new, are presented against 
the background of the national movements of which they were 
parts. The story of the Red Cross, for example, outlines the 
history of the Red Cross movement from the beginning to the 
World War, describes briefly the war-time organization and pur- 
poses of the American Red Cross, and then recounts at length 
the work of the Red Cross in lowa with frequent reference to 
the work and plans of the larger administrative units of the or- 
ganization. On the other hand, in dealing with local activities 
the writers have succeeded admirably in the difficult task of 
holding to the point of view of the state as a whole, citing local 
instances only as illustrative of developments throughout the 
state. The story in each case is carried forward with a minimum 
of interruption or digression. Statistics are presented as simply 
and unobtrusively as possible and lists of names showing or- 
ganization personnel, as well as notes and references, are relegated 
to appendixes. An adequate index is provided for each work. 

Before leaving the subject the reviewer’s principal proclivity, 
the picking of flaws, must of course be indulged. Perhaps it is 
not of great consequence that the prewar history of the Red 
Cross movement tapers at the wrong end, dealing rather fully 
with the earlier stages of development and passing over with 
the barest mention the period of the Spanish-American War, when 
presumably the movement found some expression in Iowa. Again, 
one wonders why the state and county personnel of the Food 
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Administration is given and that of the Red Cross and the seven 
welfare organizations is not. Finally, it may or may not serve 
a useful purpose to note that division of the subject matter 
according to organizations in the case of the account of the 
Food Administration has resulted in the separation of two activi- 
ties which were identical in purpose — conservation of food and 
increased production. In other words the account of the Food 
Administration deals primarily with conservation, since this was 
the chief direct concern of that organization, and presumably 
a forthcoming volume or volumes will deal with production as 
encouraged under the leadership of the department of agriculture, 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, and the county 
agents. Each agency had a part in the attainment of both ends, 
and there is a blurring of the vision as regards their accomplish- 
ment which might have been avoided by subordinating the 
instrumentalities to the ends and by treating the food program 
as a unit. It is believed that a predominantly topical treatment 
would not to the same degree have obscured the workirfgs of 
the organizations as such and that it would have involved less 
duplication of subject matter. But any classification would have 
left something to be desired, and the Iowa plan, though perhaps 
open to question at the point indicated, is the only one that has 
as yet in any considerable degree been put to a practical test. 
FRANKLIN F. HoLsrook 


Das illustrirte Mississippithal dargestellt in 80 nach der Natur 
aufgenommenen Ansichten vom Wasserfalle zu St. Anthony 
an bis zum Golf von Mexico (Reprints of Rare Americana, 
no. 3). By H. Lewis, Landschaftsmaler aus St. Louis, in 
Missouri, and Georce B. Douctas. With an introduction by 
J. Cristian Bay. (Leipzig, H. Schmidt and C. Giinther; 
Florence, Otto Lange, 1923. xii, 431 p. Illustrations.) 


The origin of this rare book on the Mississippi Valley goes 
back to the interest of our ancestors in the panoramic canvas. 
In the forties and fifties photography was in its pioneer stage and 
the cinema was of course unknown. Moving pictures of a sort 
were made available, nevertheless. Enormous painted canvases, 
some of them more than a thousand yards in length, were un- 
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rolled before audiences glad to pay generously for the privilege 
of viewing such panoramic spectacles. 

Henry Lewis, a St. Louis artist of English birth, designed and 
executed a panorama of the Mississippi from Fort Snelling to 
the gulf. As early as the spring of 1846 he ascended the river 
to Fort Snelling and drifted down its course making sketches 
of scenes along the way. The following summer he covered the 
lower course of the river and in 1848 he came up to Fort Snelling 
and floated down the entire river. Using his sketches as a basis 
for his work, he began to paint the panorama itself. It was 
completed in September, 1849, a canvas 1,325 yards in length, 
and it was exhibited with considerable success in the larger cities 
of the country. Its creator then took it to Europe, going first 
to England and then to Germany, where he settled in Diissel- 
dorf. Tradition has it that the gigantic canvas was bought by 
an Englishman and carried off to India. 

Lewis retained the original sketches and used them as the basis 
for a book on the Mississippi Valley which was published at 
Diisseldorf in twenty parts between 1854 and 1857. The most 
interesting feature of the work is a series of seventy-eight 
illustrated plates, magnificent reproductions in colors of the artist’s 
originals. The book has become exceedingly rare. In fact, Mr. 
J. Christian Bay, who contributes an illuminating preface to the 
reprint edition, asserts that less than twenty copies of it are 
known to exist in American libraries. The rarity and the interest 
of the work have led a European publisher to issue a new edition 
of it. 

In passing, the reviewer calls attention to the fact that the 
Minnesota Historical Society possesses a copy of the original. 
This copy raises an interesting bibliographical problem, for its 
title page differs in some particulars from the title page repro- 
duced in the reprint. According to Mr. Bay, the text of the 
book was first written in English by George B. Douglas, who 
accompanied Lewis on his journeys in 1846 and 1847, and was 
then translated into German. The copy of the book used in 
making the reprint appears to support Mr. Bay’s assertion, for 
after the main title and the name of H. Lewis there appears the 
following: “ Nebst einer historischen und geographischen Be- 
schreibung der den Fluss begranzenden Lander, mit besonderer 
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Riicksicht auf die verschiedenen den obern Mississippi bewohn- 
enden Indianerstamme. (Deutsch und englisch.) Von George 
B. Douglas.” But on the title page of the original in the library 
of the Minnesota Historical Society the German phrase quoted 
above, minus the three words in parentheses, appears above the 
name of H. Lewis, and the following line is printed below it: 
“ Nach dem engl. Original-Text von H. Lewis deutsch bearbeitet 
von George B. Douglas.” One is justified in asking, therefore, 
whether Lewis or Douglas wrote the text of the book. Certainly 
the title page of the Minnesota Historical Society’s copy clearly 
states that the original English text was written by H. Lewis 
and that the German translation was done by George B. Douglas. 

The Minnesota interest of the volume lies in a series of some 
fifteen pictures of Minnesota scenes in the forties. Interesting 
short descriptive accounts accompany the plates and there are 
some sections of the text— for example, on Fountain Cave, 
Carver’s Cave, and Indian music and poetry— which are not 
illustrated. Among the subjects of the paintings which are repro- 
duced are Fort Snelling, St. Anthony and Minnehaha falls, St. 
Paul, Kaposia (“ Klein Rabendorf”), and Red Wing Village. 
The reprint is a notable piece of book-making of interest generally 
to students of the history of the Mississippi Valley. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


A Detailed Account of the Massacre by the Dakota Indians of 
Minnesota in 1862. By Marron P. Satrervee. (Minne- 
apolis, the author, [1923]. iv, 128 p.) 


The most tragic and alarming chapter in all our state history 
was the Dakota or Sioux Massacre and war in 1862. Having 
come to southern Minnesota at the age of six years with his 
parents about a year after this outbreak, the author of this book 
became familiar in his boyhood with narrations of the terrible 
Indian massacre which resulted in the flight of all surviving 
settlers from the Minnesota Valley above New Ulm and from 
the large region of the new state farther southwest. During 
twelve years, from 1895 to 1907, he was the founder and editor 
of newspapers in Atwater and Annandale near the northeast 
border of the great district that was thus temporarily depopulated. 
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Through more than twenty years Mr. Satterlee has diligently 
gathered records of the victims in the massacre and in ensuing 
scattered murders by marauding Sioux. “The principal aim 
of this work is to identify each victim, and give particulars as 
to location, manner and time of the death. ” 

In four preliminary lists issued between 1914 and 1919 the 
progress of his researches has been presented, until now in the 
present book the compilation is believed to comprise all who lost 
their lives in the Sioux Massacre and murders. Shortly after the 
outbreak, before the execution of thirty-eight Sioux at Mankato 
on December 26, 1862, it was estimated by Agent Thomas F. 
Galbraith, by President Lincoln, and by others, that “ about eight 
hundred men, women, and children, were massacred within a 
few days.” This estimate has been repeated up to 1921 in the 
successive biennial issues of the Legislative Manual. But the 
lists carefully gathered by Mr. Satterlee are summarized on page 
124 as follows: Citizens, including not only men but also women 
and children, who were killed or died from injuries, 413; enlisted 
soldiers killed in 1862 and others killed in the expeditions of 
1863-65 against the Sioux in Dakota, 77; total number of white 
people killed, 490; “Indians killed, hung or died,” 71; Indians 
imprisoned, 277. 

This publication has very high historical value for its definite 
enumeration and list of names of the massacre victims; for its 
list of the 107 white prisoners surrendered at Camp Release on 
September 26, 1862; for the list of 177 Indians pardoned at 
Davenport, Iowa, on January 20, 1866 ; for a list of refugees at 
Fort Ridgely taken from records of the state adjutant general ; 
and for other similar material. Short narratives are supplied 
by Samuel J. Brown of the final battle in 1862 at Wood Lake 
and of the capture of the family of his father, Joseph R. Brown; 
and by James B. Lamson of the death of the Sioux chief, Little 
Crow, who was killed by his father, Nathan Lamson, and his 
brother Chauncey, near Hutchinson on July 3, 1863. The latter 
article has been included by Mr. Satterlee in “ Narratives of the 
Sioux War,” published in volume 15 of the Minnesota Historical 
Collections. 

A roster of a volunteer cavalry company from St. Anthony 
and Minneapolis, numbering ninety men, which was organized 
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under command of Anson Northup (whose name is here mis- 
spelled Northrup), is given on pages 121-123. This company 
joined some regular troops under Colonel Samuel McPhail at 
St. Peter, made an all-night ride, and reached Fort Ridgely in 
the early morning of August 27. When the volunteers found, 
however, that the Sioux had failed to capture either the fort or 
New Ulm they soon returned home, with the exception of two 
members who enlisted in the United States service against the 
Sioux. One of these men was killed and the other was mortally 
wounded five days later in the battle of Birch Coulee. 
Warren UPHAM 


The Story of Duluth, Its Settlement, Growth, and Possibilities. 
Prepared by Fourth Grade Teachers of Duluth, Minnesota. 
(Duluth, The Board of Education, 1923. ix, 145 p. Il- 
lustrations, maps.) 


In the public schools of Duluth provision is made for the 
study of the geography and history of the city. The teachers 
of the fourth grade, faced with the problem of assembling in- 
formation for such a course, decided to prepare a book on the 
subject. The method of its preparation is explained by the editor, 
Mary Dabney Davis, who writes in the introduction: 


The teachers organized themselves into committees to study the fol- 
lowing topics: the history of Duluth, the geography of Duluth, its ‘in- 
dustries, its transportation facilities, its points of interest, and its govern- 
ment. 

The first idea was to gather bare facts and to ask the teachers to 
assemble and organize the material. After the work had been started, 
it became evident that more of a contribution would be made if these 
facts could be put into interesting form, presenting the founding and 
growth of our city, with intimate glimpses into its problems of growth. 
It was found that this contribution would be of interest to the citizens 
of Duluth, as well as an assistance to the school work. The book aims 
to be a help in vitalizing the school curriculum. Statistics of various 
kinds have been used to stimulate actual arithmetic problems, and every 
effort made to relate Duluth to the world at large. The committee met 
many times, submitting material to the chairmen and reporting on visits 
to the Chamber of Commerce, to civic and industrial organizations, to 
city officials, and to citizens who have an intimate knowledge of the city’s 
development. They also reported on research among the files of old 
newspapers, old circulars, old photographs, and recorded speeches. 
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The result of this admirable codperative enterprise is a hand- 
some illustrated volume which presents an interesting, well- 
organized, and thoroughly useful account of Duluth. The book 
is a compliment to the professional spirit of the teachers who 
prepared it. Not only have they assembled in compact form a 
mass of data which will be of service to the public schools of 
Duluth, to people of that city generally, and to students of 
Minnesota, but they also have undergone a training which will 
be of immeasurable service to themselves as teachers and they 
have furnished a model for other communities in the state con- 
fronted by similar problems. It is to be hoped that teachers in 
other cities will profit by the example of Duluth. Such projects 
promise not only increased vitalization of history teaching but 
also the advancement of the general historical interests of Minne- 
sota. 

The book under review opens with a chapter on the history of 
Duluth in which some account is given of the Indian background, 
the early explorers, especially Du Luth, the Fond du Lac trading 
post, the growth of Duluth town sites, and the general growth 
of the city to 1922. The chapter includes a list of twenty-two 
Duluth authors and poets with the titles of their books. 

Two excellent chapters on the geography and the industries of 
Duluth follow. Considerable attention is given to the steel in- 
dustry and the relation of the iron mines to Duluth. Chapter 4, 
the most informing in the book, deals comprehensively with 
transportation in its relation to the history of the city. Chapter 5 
furnishes an admirable guide to the various points of interest in 
Duluth and in the final chapter the government of the city is 
analyzed. A bibliography of forty titles at the end of the book 
opens the way for further study. It should be noted that the 
book was composed and printed in the Manual Training High 
School print shop of Duluth. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 
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The additions to the active membership during the three 
months ending March 31 numbered 78. The new members rep- 
resent twenty counties of the state and three other states. The 
membership increases in Brown and Cottonwood counties are 
particularly notable and are explained by the activities of the 
representatives in those counties of the state-wide committee on 
membership (see ante, p. 370). This committee, since its ap- 
pointment in December, has been instrumental in adding 54 names 
to the society’s active membership. Considerably more than one- 
half of the new members for the quarter reported in the following 
list have joined the society as a result of the activities of the 
committee : 

AnoKA: Arthur L. Reed and O. E. Smith of Anoka. 

Brive EartH: William P. Marston of Lake Crystal. 

Brown: Otto Buenger, Robert Fesenmeier, John H. Forster, 
Henry Held, Rudolph R. Kemski, Rudolph Marti, William Mues- 
ing, Hugo O. Schleuder, Henry N. Somsen, Albert Steinhauser, 
E. A. Stoll, and Dr. Joseph H. Vogel, all of New Ulm. 

Cottronwoop: R. H. Jefferson of Bingham Lake and Jens 
Anderson, Adrian W. Annes, Dr. Henry C. Beise, Silas A. Brown, 
Willis J. Clark, William A. Cook, Ole J. Finstad, Michael L. 
Fisch, Edward E. Gillam, Ole M. Hammerstad, Henry E. Hanson, 
Frank L. Parso, Truman A. Perkins, Andrew A. Quevli, John 
J. Rupp, and Delbert U. Weld of Windom. 

FariBaAutt: Chris Carlson of Blue Earth. 

HENNEPIN: Lee H. Abbey, Chilson D. Aldrich, George R. 
Martin, Mrs. Howard MclI. Morton, and Dr. Horatio B. Sweetser, 
all of Minneapolis. 

Houston: Reverend Alfred O. Johnson of Spring Grove. 

Lac gut Parte: M. Alfred Larson, Oscar J. Larson, Mrs. 
Julius W. Smith, and Martin A. Stemsrud, all of Madison. 

Lyon: Gunnar B. Bjérnson of Minneota. 

Nicottet: Mrs. H. L. Stark of St. Peter. 

Orrer Tait: Casper W. Lotterer and Robert J. Scofield of 
Perham. 
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Pork: Mrs. M. M. Terrell of Maple Lake. 

Ramsey: Henry P. Barlow, Mrs. Henry P. Barlow, Asa G. 
Briggs, Edward P. Davis, Mrs. George T. O’Brien, and William 
J. Ryland, all of St. Paul. 

Rep Lake: S. J. Bredeson and John P. Budzinski of Plummer. 

RENvILLE: Harald T. Bordewich and Reverend Henry D. 
Pomeji of Olivia. 

St. Louis: Charles E. Lovett, Cotter Randall, and Reverend 
Thomas D. Whittles, all of Duluth. 

STEELE: Minot J. Brown, Thomas E. Cashman, and E. K. 
Whiting, all of Owatonna. 

Waseca: Charles H. Watson of Waseca. 

Witkin: Fred W. Johnson, Lewis E. Jones, Eugene W. 
Mangskau, Frank L. Pierce, Dr. Ernest W. Rimer, and Henry 
G. Wyvell, all of Breckenridge. 

Winona: Arnold M. Christenson, Karl Finkelnburg, Lester 
K. Kirk, and Clarence D. Tearse, all of Winona. 

NonRESIDENT: John H. Hauberg of Rock Island, Illinois; Mrs. 
Theresa C. MacEwan of La Fayette, New York; and Alice 
Smith of New Richmond, Wisconsin. 

One institutional member, the Minnesota Garden Flower So- 
ciety, Mrs. Le Roy Cady, secretary, has been enrolled during the 
quarter. 


The society lost six active members by death during the last 
quarter: Andrew G. Johnson of Minneapolis, January 10; 
Thomas B. Janney of Minneapolis, February 5; Frank M. Parcher 
of Hollywood, California, February 8; the Honorable Daniel 
Fish of Minneapolis, February 9; Edwin J. Bishop of St. Paul, 
February 14; and Lewis S. Gillette of Minneapolis, March 30. 
Charles H. Baker of Zellwood, Florida, a corresponding mem- 
ber, died on January 23; and the Honorable Woodrow Wilson 
of Washington, D. C., an honorary member, died on February 3. 


The number of subscriptions to the society’s publications from 
schools and public libraries has been increased to 141 by the 
addition of 18 institutions during the last quarter. These in- 
clude public schools in Aitkin, Austin, Barnum, Blooming Prairie, 
Dawson, Glyndon, Hutchinson, Lake City, Long Lake, Maple 
Lake, Minneapolis (Central High School), Minneota, Monticello, 
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Pemberton, and Wayzata; the Luther Theological Seminary of 
St. Paul; and the Blake School of Minneapolis. 


In an effort to forestall needless destruction of historical 
papers and relics, the society issued in the April number of the 
Minnesota Historical News the following appeal: 

Now that it is house-cleaning time again and the annual attack on 
rubbish and dust is under way, the Minnesota Historical Society is remind- 
ing housekeepers that their dusty attics may contain historical treasures. 

Don’t throw your grandfather’s old letters and account books into the 
bonfire. Those papers ought to be saved, for they tell of the struggles 
of some of the early settlers of our great state. Not long ago a St. Paul 
garret yielded up the account books of a Minnesota fur-trader, Norman 


W. Kittson. 

That dusty little dog-eared notebook with the yellow pages and 
quaint writing? It is your grandfather’s diary and tells a story that 
historians want to read. Send it to your state historical society in St. Paul. 

Old handbills, pamphlets, books, maps, candlesticks, iron cooking unten- 
sils, china, brass kettles, Paul Revere lanterns, beaver hats, stamp albums, 
Indian relics, trunks filled with queer old objects, — such things as these 
are not rubbish. They are attic treasures and they should not fall victims 
to the great spring crusade. The Minnesota Historical Society is attempt- 
ing to build up a comprehensive collection of materials which will throw 
light upon conditions of life in the past of the state. 

All records for the use made of the society’s library during 
one quarter were broken by the record for January, February, and 
March. During this period 13,853 books and pamphlets were 
used in the main reading room, a slight increase over the service 
for the corresponding three months of 1923 and an increase of 
sixty-one per cent over the service for the corresponding quarter 
in 1922. More books were used in the society's library during 
the first quarter of 1924 than during the entire year of 1920, and 
in the month of March alone the book service exceeded that of 
the entire year of 1918. 


No less than twenty speeches on historical subjects or on the 
work of the society have been given by members of the society’s 
staff during the months of January, February, and March. The 
monthly series of talks given by representatives of the society at 
the Twin City radio station WLAG has been continued, but the 
January talk was omitted. Miss Livia Appel, research assistant, 
spoke in February on “ Some Interesting Historic Sites in Minne- 
sota,” and in March the curator of the museum spoke on “ Sioux 
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versus Chippewa: A Chapter in Early Minnesota History.” On 
January 25 the superintendent addressed the organization meeting 
of the Ramsey County Historical Society (see post, p. 471), and 
on February 4 he gave a talk entitled “ Introducing Minnesota ” 
before the Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. The work of the 
society was discussed by the assistant superintendent before the 
St. Paul Codperative Club on January 22. On January 28 he 
spoke to the Men’s Club of Grace English Lutheran Church in 
Minneapolis on “ Old World Influences in Minnesota History,” 
and the same lecture was given on the next evening to the Nor- 
wegian Society of Minneapolis. He gave a talk on “ Abraham 
Lincoln and Foreign Opinion ” at the KFEX broadcasting station, 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, on February 12, and an ad- 
dress on “ Francis Parkman” at Hamline University on February 
20. In February the society’s curator of manuscripts lectured to 
a class of Hamline University students on “ The Hague Con- 
ferences,” using as the basis for the lecture the manuscripts of 
one of the American delegates to the first conference, now in 
the possession of the society. Nine illustrated talks were given 
during the quarter by the curator of the museum to visiting 
public school classes and on January 14 he read a paper on “ The 
Indian of Today” at a meeting of the St. Paul chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Governor Preus has appointed the superintendent a member 
of a committee to receive funds for the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation in Minnesota. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Mr. Thomas J. McDermott of St. Paul, chairman, 
and Mr. E. A. Purdy of Minneapolis. The chief object of the 
foundation is the preservation of Monticello, the famous home 
of Jefferson, as a national memorial; and the members of this 
committee will serve as Minnesota’s representatives on the Board 
of Monticello Managers. 


The presidential address of the superintendent, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
at Oklahoma City on March 29, 1923, and printed in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1923, under the 
title “The Progress and Possibilities of Mississippi Valley His- 
tory,” is reprinted in the recently issued Chronicles of Oklahoma 
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for June, 1923, the new quarterly magazine of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


An advance chapter entitled “ The Sioux Outbreak of 1862” 
from the second volume of Dr. William W. Foiwell’s History 
of Minnesota is printed in the February and March numbers of 
the Gopher-M, a publication issued by the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. In the March issue the editor asks, “Do you know any- 
thing about the history of Minnesota? When you ride along 
the highways can you tell your guests of the Indian battles which 
took place in certain localities? Do you know anything about the 
places where you drive on Sunday or during your summer vaca- 
tion? . . . Minnesota is quite a place after all, as you will readily 
observe when you begin to dig into its history. ” 


Members of the staff continue to give their support to the 
growing movement for the teaching of state and local history in 
the schools of Minnesota. Additional copies of the mimeographed 
syllabus of Minnesota history (see ante, p. 373) have been run 
off recently by the director of the teachers’ training department 
of the Minneapolis schools. Requests for suggestions and material 
for use in teaching state and local history in the grades are 
constantly being received and answered by the society, and re- 
cently the assistant superintendent conferred with a number of 
grade teachers in South St. Paul with reference to a plan for 
the preparation by the teachers of a history of that city for 
use in its schools. 


A hitherto unpublished letter from Stephen Sayre to George 
Washington dated at London on November 15, 1787, and now 
in the possession of the society was printed in full in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for February 22 in a Washington birthday article. 
The paper is from the society’s collection of Washington manu- 
scripts (see ante, p. 222) and it relates to the proposed new con- 
stitution of the United States. 


At a meeting of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs on 
February 21 members of the Fourth District Federation, with 
the assistance of the staff of the society’s museum, staged in 
the auditorium of the Historical Building a little historical play 
entitled ‘‘ The First Wapasha. ” 
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An exhibition of a sitting room and bedroom of the mid- 
Victorian period with furniture of the heavy walnut type has 
just been installed in the society's museum. Hair wreaths, chro- 
mos, and crayon portraits decorate the walls, a carved whatnot 
occupies its appointed place in one corner, and a fine patchwork 
quilt is spread over the poster bed. The entrance to the room 
is guarded by a splendid full-length mirror in a walnut frame. 


The resignation of Miss Elizabeth K. Clark, the society’s head 
cataloguer, effective January 31, has left a vacancy on the staff 
which has not yet been filled. Miss Clark had been with the 
society for two and a half years and left to accept the position 
of head cataloguer in the Kansas City Public Library. 


ACCESSIONS 


The work of calendaring material relating to the Northwest in 
the Washington archives, carried on by a group of cooperating 
historical agencies (see ante, p. 223), goes forward regularly. 
The important files of the Indian office have never been included 
in this work, however, for the reason that two of the cooperating 
institutions had already completed similar work on these files 
before the joint arrangement was made. One of these, the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, secured both calendars and 
photostats of a large quantity of this material relating to the 
upper Mississippi country, and arrangements have been made 
for borrowing the calendars in order that copies may be made 
of such entries as are of Minnesota interest. Calendar cards 
for four letter books of the Michigan Indian superintendency for 
the years 1814 to 1823, which have already been received from 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, are of Minnesota 
interest because the Minnesota region was under the jurisdiction 
of that superintendency. It is expected that ultimately the orig- 
inal files of the Indian office will be searched for additional 
material of Minnesota interest not included in the Wisconsin 
calendar. 


Several new installments of calendar cards have been received 
from Miss Myrtle A. Cline, who is calendaring the papers of 
the American Fur Company for several mid-western historical 
organizations (see ante, p. 376). In all the society now has not 
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far from nine thousand calendar cards for letters received by the 
company. A considerable number of photostats made from orig- 
inal letters in the New York collection have also been received, 
including approximately 125 letters written during the period 
from 1834 to 1842 by Gabriel Franchere, who had supervision 
over much of the work of the American Fur Company in the 
Northwest. 


The diary of Mrs. Edmund F. Ely for 1835 and 1836 has been 
borrowed for copying from the St. Louis County Historical Society 
and forms an interesting supplement to the diaries kept by her mis- 
sionary husband which are mentioned in the February BULLETIN 
(see ante, p. 376). Most of Mrs. Ely’s entries relate to her two 
small children; but life in the mission school also receives some 
attention, as Mrs. Ely assisted her husband in the school work. 


Some years ago Dr. Andrew W. Williamson supplied Mrs. 
Julia Treadwell of St. Peter with a biographical sketch of his 
father, Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, the well-known missionary 
to the Sioux. A copy of this sketch has now been presented to 
the society by Mrs. Treadwell. 


“Crow Wing 3° June 1848” is the heading of a letter by John 
Evans, the geologist, written while on a Pacific railroad exploring 
expedition, and now presented to the society by Mr. David I. 
Bushnell of Washington. 


Items of interest concerning life in Minneapolis in 1858 are 
preserved in two letters written by E. S. Beebe, who came to 
Minnesota in 1858 to regain his health. Some attention is given 
to prices, and the writer says that “ nice new potatoes” are “15 
cents per bushel, and will soon be down to 10 cents per bushel ” 
and that cabbages command the exorbitant price of two cents per 
head and sweet corn is three cents per dozen ears. Copies of 
the letters have been loaned to the society by Professor Albert 
B. White of the University of Minnesota, a grandson of Mr. 
Beebe. 


A copy of a letter dated at St. Johns, Red River, March 19, 
1860, which describes a trip just completed to that place from 
Crow Wing via “ Lake ‘ 44’ or Detroit Lake” and Pembina, is a 
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gift from Mr. John K. West of Detroit. The letter was written 
by T. Thistlethwaite Smith, an English missionary on the way to 
Rupert’s Land, and was addressed to the Reverend and Mrs. 
Ebenezer S. Peake, missionaries at Crow Wing, whom Smith 
had visited at their station. The original of the letter is in a 
collection of material relating to Becker County which has been 
turned over by Mr. West to the recently organized Becker County 
Historical Society. 


A blue-print copy of a map of the trail followed by the Sibley 
expedition against the Sioux in 1863, prepared for the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota by R. B. Black and K. E. 
Wright under the direction of Dana Wright of Jamestown, North 
Dakota, has been presented to the society by the latter. 


About one hundred and fifty Civil War letters written by 
John N. Henry of the Forty-ninth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry to his wife at Forestville, New York, together with a few 
other family letters of earlier date, have been presented by Mr. 
Ulysses G. Herrick of Minneapolis. 


In the February number of the Minnesota Historical News, 
the society's monthly press bulletin, an article entitled “ Wanted: 
An Old Wooden Churn” was printed. This item was re- 
produced in many newspapers and as a result no less than fourteen 
offers of wooden churns for the society’s museum were received. 
One excellent churn of the type desired has now been presented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Silas Mills of Truman through the courtesy of 
Mr. John Campbell. A picture of this churn appears in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 23. 


Mrs. Edmund S. Houghtaling of St. Paul has added to the 
society’s costume collection the complete wedding costume worn 
by her mother as a bride in 1850. The dress is made with the 
full hoop skirt, the narrow waist, and the sharp-pointed stomacher 
of that period. An elaborate coming-out gown of salmon-colored 
silk in the full basque style and a dressing jacket of darned net 
of 1884 are the gifts of Mrs. George M. Kenyon of St. Paul. 


To the society’s collection of objects illustrating military history 
have recently been added two gifts from Mrs. A. R. McGill of 
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St. Paul: the uniform coat worn by her son Captain Wilson 
McGill during the World War, and the blue uniform overcoat 
worn by Captain Charles H. McGill in the Spanish-American 
War. 


A splendid specimen of a native copper spearhead, some nine 
inches long, which was found near Onamia in January, is the 
gift of Mr. Edward N. Raymond of St. Cloud, through the 
courtesy of the Honorable J. B. Pattison of the same place. 


A pair of heavy silver armlets with incised decorations have 
been deposited with the society by Mr. Scott N. Farnham of 
Minneapolis, who obtained them many years ago from a Sioux 
chief. 


In order that some relic of the historic old Sawyer House of 
Stillwater — which has recently been wrecked — may be pre- 
served for posterity Mr. L. E. Torinus and Mr. Oscar Ostrom of 
Stillwater have presented to the society a handsome full-length 
mirror in an antique frame, which evidently dates back to the 
very early days of the hotel. 


A patchwork quilt some nine feet square, beautifully worked 
in the “ Blazing Star ” design, which was made in the South prior 
to the Civil War, has recently been placed on deposit with the 
society by Mrs. Everton J. Abbott of St. Paul. 


B. and M. Gratz, Merchants in Philadelphia, 1754-1798 ; Papers 
of Interest to Their Posterity and the Posterity of Their Asso- 
ciates, selected and edited by William V. Byars (1916. 386 p.), 
is the title of a beautifully bound volume presented by Mrs. J. 
R. Morton of Lexington, Kentucky. The work, which is privately 
printed in an edition of only 250 copies, contains a wealth of 
material of great value to anyone interested in early trading en- 
terprises and land speculation in the West. 
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A great deal of important Minnesota history might be brought 
together in a volume on the trails, roads, and highways of the 
state. Such a work, if rightly conceived and carefully done, 
would be of special interest to students of Minnesota’s social 
and economic development. Transportation in its general 
relation to the life and development of the people of Minnesota 
would have to be considered. In addition to descriptive accounts 
of roads and their relation to the developing industry of the region 
the volume might include material on early methods of travel, tav- 
ern life, and social customs as revealed by contemporary records of 
local travel. A model for precisely this sort of study is Chicago’s 
Highways, Old and New: From Indian Trail to Motor Road, by 
Milo M. Quaife (Chicago, 1923. 278 p.). The author of this 
admirable book reconstructs “a picture of the now-forgotten life 
of the pioneer highways which made possible the development of 
Chicago in the days before the coming of the railroad.” There 
is an opening chapter on the “ Birth of a Metropolis.” This is 
followed by a chapter on “ The Road to Chicago,” which is of 
general interest for western history. After a series of chapters 
on special highways, some of which were of great importance 
in connection with the movement of population into the North- 
west, the work closes with entertaining descriptions of stagecoach 
travel, taverns and tavern life, dangers of the highway, and a 
bridal tour in pioneer Illinois. A “Guide to the Chief Points of 
Historical Interest Within a Day’s Journey of Chicago” is 
printed as an appendix. 


One interesting suggestion made in the recent report on state 
parks by Mr. Ray P. Chase, the state auditor of Minnesota (see 
ante, p. 137), was that the sites of early fur-trading posts in 
Minnesota should be appropriately marked. The determination 
of the exact location of many of these posts offers an attractive 
problem for local historical societies to solve. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that the site of Kullyspell House, the 
trading post established by David Thompson in 1809 on Pend 
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d’Oreille Lake in what is now northern Idaho, has been located 
by Mr. Duncan McDonald of Dixon, Montana, according to an 
article in the St. Paul Dispatch for March 29. 


That history should explain “how our present institutions and 
culture came about,” indicate “their possible defects,” and aid 
us “more intelligently to plan for a better future” is the basic 
view of an article on “ History and Social Intelligence,” by Harry 
E. Barnes, in the Journal of Social Forces for January. 


Extracts from books of travel and description by British trav- 
elers in the United States are skillfully brought together in a book 
entitled American Social History as Recorded by British Trav- 
ellers, edited by Allan Nevins (New York, 1923. 577 p.). The 
West figures only slightly in the volume and only two references 
to Minnesota have been noted: one, a passage from Anthony 
Trollope in which the spirit of Minnesota volunteers in the Civil 
War is described, and the other a quotation from Mr. W. L. 
George in which tribute is paid to the architectural beauty of the 
Minneapolis grain elevators. 


An article on the “ Promotion of Historical Study in America 
Following the Civil War,” by James A. Woodburn, and a brief 
account of “ The Illinois Historical Collections,” by Theodore C. 
Pease, are among the papers printed in the Transactions of the 
Illinois State Historical Society for 1922. 


An “Outline for a Survey of Local History and Historical 
Material ” which could be used in any community is printed in the 
Indiana History Bulletin for March. 


Much information of Minnesota interest is embodied in a work 
entitled The Codperative Elevator Movement: A Study in Grain 
Marketing at Country Points in the North Central States, by Dr. 
Joseph B. Kenkel (Washington, 1922. 155 p.). The second 
chapter in the book is devoted to an historical survey of codpera- 
tive grain marketing in the north central states. 


A contribution to the history of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany is made in chapter 7 of Robert Bacon: Life and Letters, by 
James Brown Scott (Garden City and New York, 1923. 459 p.). 
Robert Bacon, who later became secretary of state and ambassa- 
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dor to France, was a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan and 
Company at the time of the events which led to the formation of 
the Northern Securities Company. 


“ An Empire Builder: James J. Hill” is the title of one chapter 
in a book of biographical sketches entitled Our Foreign Born 
Citizens: What They Have Done for America, by Annie E. S. 
Beard (New York, 1922. 288 p.). 


A useful work for historians as well as for geographers is 
A Treatise on the Law of Surveying and Boundaries by Frank 
E. Clark (Indianapolis, 1922. 631 p.). 


Ready print, stereotype plates, mats, and copy figure largely 
in a History of Auxiliary Newspaper Service in the United States 
by Elmo Scott Watson (Champaign, Illinois, 1923. 46 p.). One 
chapter of this book tells of “ The Rise of the Western Newspaper 
Union” and the entire volume throws light upon the newspaper 
service which the average Minnesota community receives. 


A convenient brief summary of available contemporary ac- 
counts of the chief French explorations in the seventeenth 
century is presented in Relations des Voyageurs Francais en 
nouvelle France au XVII™ Siécle, by Séraphin Marion (Paris, 
1923. 276 p.). The scope of the work has made impossible 
any detailed critical consideration of the various explorers dis- 
cussed. Hennepin receives practically no attention from the 
author, although he devotes sections to such figures as Radisson, 
Perrot, and Le Sueur. 


The 1923 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History in Progress 
at the Chief American Universities, published by the department 
of historical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
includes the following subjects of interest to students of Minne- 
sota history: Economic Causes of Agrarian Discontent in the 
West, by Henrietta Larson (Minnesota); History of the Flour 
Milling Industry in the United States, with Special Emphasis 
on the Industry in Minneapolis, by C. B. Kuhlmann (Minnesota) ; 
Immigration during the Civil War, by Annie Neal (Wisconsin) ; 
Robert Dickson, a British Fur Trader of the Northwest, by L. A. 
Tohill (Minnesota) ; The Political Balance of the Northwest, by 
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R. C. Buley (Wisconsin) ; The Rise of Cities in the Mississippi 
Valley, by E. G. O’Geran (Michigan); The Rdéle of Henry 
Villard in the Development of Transportation in the Northwest, 
1875-95, by J. B. Hedges (Harvard) ; United States Administra- 
tion of Indian Affairs in Minnesota, 1819-40, by Willoughby M. 
Babcock, Jr. (Harvard); History of Poor Relief in Minnesota, 
by G. A. Lundberg (Minnesota) ; Development of the Twin Cities 
as a Metropolitan Center, by Mildred L. Hartsough (Minne- 
sota); The Expansion of Canada into the Northwest, to 1870, 
by John P. Pritchett (Minnesota); The Agrarian Movement in 
North Dakota, by Paul Fossum (Johns Hopkins) ; A History of 
Norwegian Immigration to the United States, by Theodore C. 
Blegen (Minnesota) ; and A History of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, by J. M. Rohne (Harvard). 


The chapter of Lord Charnwood’s Theodore Roosevelt 
(Boston, 1923) entitled “ Nineteenth-Century America” is a 
notable exposition of the part played by the West, by frontier 
influences and problems, in making America what it was at the 
end of that century. 


Stories of early railroading in the Northwest, recalled by Mr. 
Edgar F. Woode, Mr. Clark B. Davidson, and Mr. John D. 
Condit, three pioneer employees of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha Railway, are recorded in an illustrated feature 
article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for January 13. Of special 
interest is a description of the discomforts of winter travel in 
the poorly heated coaches with the danger ever present of a snow 
blockade between the widely separated towns. In the Pioneer 
Press for March 16 some experiences of another pioneer rail- 
road man, Mr. John Traynor, who was connected with Minnesota 
railroads from 1866 to 1912, are recounted. 


An account of the “Old Days of Rafting on the Mississippi 
River,” by Harry G. Dyer, is published in the Stillwater Daily 
Gazette for March 17. 


A valuable analysis of “ The Economic Background of Frontier 
Populism,” by Hallie Farmer, appears in the March number 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Two other articles 
in the same number are of general interest to students of north- 
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western history: “Francis Parkman, 1823-1923,” by Joseph 
Schafer, and “ Western Land Hunger and the War of 1812: A 
Conjecture,” by Louis Morton Hacker. 


Numerous articles on the history of the Scandinavians in 
America appear in a new periodical entitled Scandinavia: A 
Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Interests of Scandinavians 
Everywhere, edited by Georg Strandvold and published by P. O. 
Thorson at Grand Forks, North Dakota. The first number of 
this publication, issued in January, reprints Mr. Albert O. 
Barton’s interesting article on “Muskego, the Most Historic 
Norwegian Colony” (see ante, p. 284). There is also a brief 
article on the early Norse discoveries entitled “ The First Chapter 
of Civilization on the American Continent,” by Rasmus B. 
Anderson. The February number contains an article on “ The 
Swedish Historical Society of America,” by C. G. Wallenius; 
an analysis of “ The Anneke Jans Delusions,” by Torstein Jahr; 
an account of “ A Singing Settlement” (Lindsborg, Kansas), by 
Alfred Bergin; and an illustrated article, “With a Pioneer 
Through Luther College Museum,” by J. Magnus Rohne. 
“ Andreas Dreyer (Andries Draeyer),” a colonial officer of the 
seventeenth century who was of Scandinavian origin, is the 
subject of a study by Torstein Jahr in the March number. Miss 
Clara Jacobson contributes to the same issue an account of “A 
Pioneer Pastor Who Knew Lincoln,” the Reverend Abraham 
Jacobson, who, it appears, figured in Minnesota history as a 
missionary in Otter Tail, Douglas, and other counties, in the late 
sixties. “‘ Norwegians in the Public and Political Life of the 
United States” is the title of an illuminating paper by Juul 
Dieserud. Two especially interesting articles in the April number 
are “ The Danish Settlement at Tyler, Minnesota,” by Kristian 
Ostergaard, and “An Outline of Norwegian-American Litera- 
ture,” by Einar Josephson. The magazine is handsome in 
appearance, well edited, and interesting, and its first four issues 
indicate that it will be an important medium for the publication 
of historical material. 


In a suggestive article entitled “The Making and the Mission 
of America,” by John H. Finley, published in the American- 
Scandinavian Review for January, the inadequacy of the “ melting 
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pot” theory of American population is emphasized. “If 
‘ Americanization’ means a hybridization of race, a melting of 
all cultures,” writes the author, “it would probably mean a 
reversion to one or another original type, a transmutation into a 
lower culture, an alloy far less precious than some at least of 
the gifts that have value both of substance and of form.” 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History for March contains a 
paper on “ Albion Academy,” where Knute Nelson received his 
education, by J. Q. Emery; an article on Henry de Tonty by 
Dr. Louise P. Kellogg; and an interesting sketch of ‘“ Trem- 
pealeau: A French Outpost of the Seventeenth Century and a 
State Park of Today,” by W. A. Titus, in which is told the story 
of Nicolas Perrot. 


The entire double number of the Illinois Catholic Historical 
Review for July-October, 1923, is devoted to articles on Marquette 
and Jolliet and the discovery of the Mississippi. Several of the 
articles are reprinted from the July Palimpsest (see ante, p. 314). 


A life of the Indiana antislavery leader George W. Julian, by 
Grace Julian Clarke, has been published as volume 1 in the Jndiana 
Biographical Series, issued by the Indiana Historical Commission 
(Indianapolis, 1923. 456 p.). 


A suggestive paper entitled “ Historical Documents as Symbols 
of Historic Ideas,” by A. L. Kohlmeier, is printed in an extra 
number of the Indiana History Bulletin dated February. This 
number is given up to the proceedings of the Fifth Annual Indiana 
History Conference, which was held on December 7 and 8 at 
Indianapolis. Several interesting addresses are included in the 
volume, among them one on the “ Importance and Possibilities of 
State Historical Museums,” by Charles E. Brown, and one on 
“County Historical Museums,” by John A. Hibberd. 


A paper on “The Granger Movement in the Middle West, 
with Special Reference to Iowa,” by W. A. Anderson, is printed 
in the Jowa Journal of History and Politics for January. 


A scholarly essay on The Government of Special Charter Cities 
in Iowa, by George F. Robeson, has been issued by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa (Iowa City, 1923. 286 p.). 
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An admirable example of worth-while publication of historical 
source materials is the second volume of Select British Documents 
of the Canadian War of 1812, edited by William Wood and pub- 
lished by the Champlain Society (Toronto, 1923. 517p.). Among 
these papers there are occasional interesting references to the 
Indian problem in the Northwest; for example, a letter from 
General Henry Proctor, dated September 6, 1813, deals with the 
important question of supplies and ammunition for the Indians 


(p. 269). 

A bronze tablet marking the fording point on the Red River 
where the Red River carts were taken across the stream is to be 
placed by the Red River Valley chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, according to a dispatch from Grand Forks 
published in the Minneapolis Journal for January 1. 


A trip from Port Arthur to Fort Garry in 1874 over the 
“Dawson land-and-water route” is described by a Manitoba 
pioneer, Mr. J. C. Stuart, in the Manitoba Free Press of Winnipeg 
for January 23. He relates that the difficulties of travel by 
boat and wagon were so great that he undertook to walk the 
final 120 miles from the Lake of the Woods to the fort. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The claim that the “first Minnesota farm” was on Prairie 
Island in the Mississippi River and that the farmers were none 
other than the explorers Radisson and Groseilliers, is made by 
Arthur T. Adams in the Minneapolis Journal for January 6. 


Faculty members and employees who have served the University 
of Minnesota for thirty years or more were honored at the 
Charter Day exercises at the university on February 14. Dr. 
William W. Folwell, the first president of the university, cele- 
brated his ninety-first birthday by delivering an address at these 
exercises on “ How the University Secured Its Charter. ” 


Some of the experiences of the Reverend James Sunderland 
as a Baptist missionary in Minnesota in the eighties are recounted 
in Annals of a Life of Faith: An Autobiography, Reverend James 
Sunderland, D. D. (Kansas City, 1923. 281 p.). 
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At a time when the restriction of immigration is one of the 
most important questions before Congress it is enlightening to 
find that during the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
various states were so anxious to secure immigrants that they 
sent agents both abroad and to New York to persuade new- 
comers to settle within their limits. Some Minnesota activities 
in this field are described in a feature article entitled “‘ Minnesota 
Found Advertising Got Desired Immigrants in the Early Days” 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for January 20. A suggestive com- 
parison is made between the Know-Nothing movement of the 
fifties and the Ku Klux Klan of the present. The article is 
based in part upon the documents published in the BULLETIN for 
August, 1923 (see ante, p. 167-203). Among the illustrations are 
some interesting views of Castle Garden, where immigrants 
landed previous to 1890. 


The second spectacular campaign in the political career of 
Knute Nelson, “when he was a candidate for United States 
Senator against Senator William D. Washburn” in 1895, is the 
subject of a detailed narrative by Elmer E. Adams which is 
published in three installments in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal 
for January 4, 5, and 7. The author reaches the conclusion 
that Nelson during the gubernatorial campaign in the autumn of 
1894 had pledged himself not to oppose Washburn for the senator- 
ship. Mr. Adams’ account of Nelson’s campaign against Charles 
F. Kindred in 1882 appears in a previous number of the BULLETIN 
(see ante, p. 87-107). 


A valuable account of the movement for woman suffrage in 
Minnesota from 1883 to 1900 appears in volume 4 of The History 
of Woman Suffrage, edited by Susan B. Anthony and Ida H. 
Harper (Rochester, 1902) ; and in volume 6 of the same work, 
edited by Ida H. Harper (New York, 1922), the story of the 
movement in Minnesota is brought down to the ratification of 
the federal amendment by the state legislature in 1919. The 
sketch of the movement from 1900 to 1919 is contributed by Mrs. 
S. A. Stockwell, “ for ten years president of the State Suffrage 
Association and for over twenty years a member of its executive 
board. ” 
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An interesting chapter is added to the history of the dairy 
industry in Minnesota by Charles F. Collisson in the Minneapolis 
Tribune for March 2. He describes the careers of two Owatonna 
women, Mrs. Mina L. Holmes and Mrs. J. H. McRostie, who first 
won fame for Minnesota as a butter-producing state by taking 
prizes at international expositions. 


The circumstances which caused a “scarcity of lumber in 
Minnesota a half century ago, when millions of acres of virgin 
timber stood untouched by ax or saw,” are described in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for February 12. According to this ac- 
count the “spring floods which were depended on to float the 
timber to market, did not materialize” in 1863 and 1864 and 
many of the sawmills around St. Paul were forced to close because 
they could not get logs. The terrible log jam in the spring of 
1865 on the St. Croix River also is described in this article, 
which is based upon contemporary newspaper comment. Early 
lumbering in the state is the subject of another article entitled 
“How Pirates Bold of Minnesota Logging Days Stripped 
Timber, ” which is contributed to the Pioneer Press of February 
3 by C. C. Kelly, a pioneer lumberman at Grand Rapids. 


Some reminiscences of Fort Ridgely during the Sioux War 
of 1862, related by Mr. O. H. Clarke of Minneapolis, form the 
basis of a feature article in the Minneapolis Journal for March 30. 


An interesting account of the Fisk expedition of 1862 and of 
some of the adventures as a vigilante in Montana of one of its 
members, Nathaniel P. Langford of St. Paul, is presented by 
Don Stetson in the St. Paul Daily News for February 17. Items 
of local interest are stressed throughout the article, which is 
based upon Langford’s personal narrative and upon contemporary 
newspaper comment. 


Charles Henry Prior, 1833-1921 is the title of a little 
pamphlet (37 p.) telling about the activities of a prominent 
Minnesota civil engineer, railway official, and business man. The 
booklet has been compiled mainly from the diary of Mr. Prior, 
which was begun in 1853 and continued faithfully for sixty-eight 
years. The few extracts and summaries now printed indicate that 
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the diary as a whole contains a mine of material on the history 
of transportation and other business enterprises in Minneapolis 
and elsewhere in the state. 


An attractive booklet entitled George H. Haven (15 p.) has 
been issued in commemoration of the life and services of a 
prominent Minnesota business man who died on August 5, 1923, 
at his home in Chatfield. 


A brief article bearing the title “ Michael J. Dowling, the Story 
of a ‘Game Man,’” is printed in the Journal of the American 
Irish Historical Society for 1923. 


A sketch of Charles T. Cavalier, a pioneer who settled first 
near St. Paul and in 1851 at Pembina, North Dakota, appears in 
number 2 of the Statehood Souvenir issued by the Red River 
Valley Old Settlers’ Association. 


In the Twin City papers of the past three months numerous 
biographical sketches and reminiscent stories of pioneers are 
published. These include outlines of the careers of Mr. William 
de la Barre, who has been connected with the milling interests 
at the Falls of St. Anthony since 1878, in the Minneapolis Journal 
for January 29, and of Mr. Jacob J. Folsom, a Hinkley business 
man, in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for March 30; accounts of 
the adventures of Mr. Nicholas Faber of St. Paul, “a retired 
city fireman, who served thirty-two years, beginning in 1881,” 
and of Detective Philip W. Schweitzer of St. Paul, who “is on 
record at Central police station as the earliest to enter service, ” 
in the Pioneer Press for January 27 and February 3; and a narra- 
tive of the experiences of Mr. John Ahern of St. Paul as an 
Indian fighter after the Custer massacre, in the St. Paul Daily 
News for March 23. Mrs. George F. Wilkins of Minneapolis 
recalls early days at the University of Minnesota, with which 
she was connected both as a student and as an instructor in 
the seventies, in the Journal for January 27. An account of the 
visit to St. Paul of Archbishop Samuel P. Matheson of Winnipeg, 
in the St. Paul Dispatch for February 19, includes his recollec- 
tions of the Red River settlement and of a journey to Minnesota’s 
capital in 1876. 
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Locat History ITEMs 


Perhaps the most important recent development in the field of 
Minnesota local history is the organization of the Ramsey County 
Historical Society. Last fall a committee of the Fourth District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with Mrs. Ernest J. Stiefel of St. 
Paul as chairman, was appointed to take preliminary steps toward 
the establishment of such a society. An organization meeting 
was held on January 25 and after talks by Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, and the 
Honorable Arthur E. Nelson, mayor of St. Paul, temporary 
officers were chosen and a committee was appointed to draw 
up a constitution. On February 29 this committee reported at a 
meeting called by the temporary president and a constitution based 
upon the model constitution printed in the Butietin for 
February-May, 1922, was adopted. Officers elected to serve until 
the annual meeting in May were: Mr. Edward P. Davis, presi- 
dent; Mayor Arthur E. Nelson, first vice president; Miss Mary 
V. Carney, second vice president; Mrs. Stiefel, secretary; and 
Mr. Earnest H. Davidson, treasurer. The constitution provides 
for two classes of active members, — life and annual, — the dues 
for the former being a single payment of twenty-five dollars 
and for the latter one dollar a year. In addition to the regular 
officers the society is to have a board of directors composed of 
the officers and nine elected members. The society is to be affili- 
ated with the Minnesota Historical Society as an institutional 
member and provision is made for an annual report to the super- 
intendent of the state society. Thus the foundations have been 
laid for organized local history activity in Ramsey County. 


In another county of the state important progress in local 
history organization has been made. As early as 1893 an old 
settlers’ association was organized in Becker county, but this 
society seems to have had a short existence. In 1923 an informal 
movement to mark a local site of historic interest led to the or- 
ganization of the Becker County Historical Society. This in- 
stitution was reorganized at a meeting held in Detroit on January 
25, 1924, new by-laws were adopted, and the following officers 
were elected: Dr. L. C. Weeks, president; Miss Sadie Dunning, 
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vice-president ; and Mr. E. J. Bestick, secretary-treasurer. The 
society has collected a considerable number of pictures of scenes 
and persons connected with Becker County history and possesses 
files of some of the early newspapers published in the county. It 
also has assembled the nucleus for a collection of Indian and 
other relics of historical interest. The society has been given the 
use of a room in the public library of Detroit. 


These new developments in Ramsey and Becker counties make 
it evident that the movement for the organization of local history 
work is gaining force in Minnesota. There are indications that 
attempts to form local historical societies will soon be made in 
Hennepin, Faribault, and Olmsted counties. 


The St. Louis County Historical Society continues its public 
activity. Among the topics of the papers and addresses given 
at a meeting held in Duluth on March 3 were the following: 
“Memoir of Joseph Pecore, a Pioneer of the Northwest,” by 
Cotter Randall of Duluth; “ Historical Background of Jay Cooke 
State Park,” by Henry Oldenburg of Carlton; “ A Simple State- 
ment of Geologic Facts Regarding the Minnesota Iron Ranges,” 
by J. Fred Wolff of Duluth; “ Some Early History of the Duluth 
Canal,” by John H. Darling of Duluth; and the “ Fragmentary 
Diary of Mrs. Edmund Franklin Ely,” by Mrs. A. T. Banning, 
Jr., of Duluth. 


A detailed account of “ The Battle of New Ulm” in 1862 by 
Colonel Charles E. Flandrau is printed in a special “auto and 
style show edition” of the New Ulm Review, issued on February 
20. In a prefactory note it is explained that Colonel Flandrau 
wrote the narrative for Mr. Parker Peirce, now of Kamiah, 
Idaho, for use in a book which the latter was preparing “ years 
ago.” Mr. Peirce, who wrote a volume on the Sioux War, did 
not make use of the Flandrau account and recently he submitted 
it for publication in the Review. In the same number of this 
paper appears a description of a “ Military Ball at Fort Ridgely” 
on February 22, 1865, by Mrs. G. C. Ashby. 


Accounts of the early settlement of Sheldon, Winnebago, and 
Union townships have been added during the past three months 
to the histories of Houston County townships which the Caledonia 
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Journal is publishing serially (see ante, p. 394). The first settlers 
and pioneer milling enterprises at Deer Creek in Otter Tail county 
are described in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for January 30. 


The growth since 1898 of the Mankato Citizens’ Telephone 
Company is the subject of an article in the Mankato Free Press 
for March 29. 


The history of the Rochester Baptist Church, which was 
founded in 1857, is reviewed in the Rochester Daily Post and 
Record for January 31. 


The annual meeting of the Read’s Landing Association, com- 
posed of former residents of the little town on the Mississippi 
River, was held in Minneapolis on March 22. 


The story of the old Sawyer House at Stillwater (see ante, 
p. 460) is reviewed in an illustrated feature article in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for February 17. The old hotel was erected in 
1860 and was a center of activity in Stillwater during the years 
of the city’s greatest prosperity. Some of the prominent men 
who have been guests at the hotel are mentioned and important 
events which have taken place there are noted in the article. 


A brief history of Ericksonville in Mille Lacs County and a 
sketch of Lars Erickson for whom the town was named appear 
in the Onamia Teamwork for January 17. 


Among the subjects recently dealt with by Benjamin Back- 
number in his sketches of “St. Paul Before This” in the St. 
Paul Daily News are “ Newspapers in the 80’s,” January 20; 
“Press Association Beginnings,” February 10; and some early 
local printers, March 9. 


The seventieth anniversary of the incorporation of the city 
of St. Paul was celebrated by a special luncheon at the St. Paul 
Athletic Club on March 5 at which speeches were made on “A 
Look into the Past,” by Judge Thomas D. O’Brien; on “ St. Paul 
Today,” by L. R. S. Ferguson; and on “ The Problem of To- 
morrow,” by Paul N. Meyers. 


The development of St. Paul as a railroad center is traced in 
an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for January 27. Among 
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the events which have marked the city’s progress are noted the 
building of its first railroad in 1862, the formation of the St. 
Paul Union Depot Company in 1879, the completion of the first 
union passenger depot in 1881, and the erection of the present 
handsome station. 


An interesting celebration, held in St. Paul on February 22, 
commemorated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the local council 
of the Knights of Columbus. A sketch of the history of this 
organization appears in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for February 
17. 

An account of the history of the St. Anthony Turnverein, 
which was founded in 1857 by German pioneers, appears in the 
Minneapolis Tribune for January 27. 


Various phases of the musical development of Minneapolis 
are described in a group of articles in the Minneapolis Journal for 
February 17. The history of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra since its organization in 1903 is reviewed, and accounts 
of the growth of the MacPhail School of Music and of the Min- 


neapolis School of Music, Oratory, and Dramatic Art are pre- 
sented. In the St. Paul Pioneer Press for January 20 is a brief 
sketch of the career of Leberich Otto, who is said to have “ or- 
ganized the first band in the Northwest” at St. Paul. 


Special services were conducted on February 10, 11, and 12, at 
St. Olaf Lutheran Church of Minneapolis in honor of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding. 


The planning and building of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
of Minneapolis in 1873 are described in an article in the Minne- 
apolis Journal of March 2. Extracts from letters written by the 
pastor, the Reverend George L. Chase, reveal that he designed 
the structure ; members of his congregation, including Dr. William 
W. Folwell, are said to have aided in its construction. A picture 
of the old Gothic church appears with the article. 





